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’ Chronicle 


Home News.—The only development of importance 
during the past week in the coal strike was a number 
of invitations issued by the House Committee on Labor 
suggesting that the operators meet the 

wi mee miners in a conference to be held at 
Se Washington on April 10. Practically 
all the operators declined to consider the suggestion and, 
while declaring that they were ready to enter into State 
conferences, repeated their previous refusal to enter into 
a general conference. Despite these refusals, Representa- 
tive Nolan, Chairman of the House Labor Committee, is 
confident that a conference will eventually be arranged. 

In his testimony before the House Committee, Mr. 
John L. Lewis, President of the United Mine Workers 
of the United States, said that the underlying reason for 
the strike was the necessity of bettering the condition of 
the miners, who had suffered severely during recent years 
because of lack of opportunity to work, rising living 
prices, and an unyielding attitude on the part of the oper- 
ators, who, he maintained, were profiting unreasonably 
through manipulations. The miners had been willing and 
anxious to discuss the situation with the operators and 
had urged that a new contract be drawn up according to 
the agreement previously made. He placed the blame for 
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the present trouble on the operators who have refused to 
live up to the terms of that agreement: 


If the operators had maintained their contract with us, the pres- 
ent deplorable condition of affairs in the soft-coal industry would 
not have arisen. All differences should have been settled by agree- 
ment and a suspension of work and a general breakdown in the 
industry avoided. The United Mine Workers regret more than 
any one else the necessity for a long suspension of work by the 
union coal miners of the country. We have done everything 
humanly possible to avoid the suspension. For months past we 
have fought hard to induce the bituminous-coal operators to keep 
faith with us and with the Government and meet us in joint con- 
ference, so that a new wage and working agreement might be 
made that would maintain industry and prevent public inconvenience. 

In the face of the brazen and uncompromising attitude on the 
part of the coal operators the mine workers had no alternative 
but to quit their work when the agreement expired and await the 
making of another agreement fixing their schedules of wages and 
governing their conditions of employment. It is recognized by all 
thoughtful men that in the end an agreement must be effected 
through the accredited representatives of the organized mine 
workers of the country, and it is particularly unfortunate that 
hundreds of thousands of men must be withdrawn from industry 
to the detriment of the social and economic well-being of our 
country before a joint conference can be held and an agreement 
negotiated. The responsibility for this condition must rest clearly 
upon the shoulders of the coal operators, who have flagrantly and 
arrogantly refused to carry out their obligations and meet the 
mine workers in joint session or conference. 

Mr. Lewis recommended that the mines be nationalized, 
not in the sense of Government ownership, which, in his 
opinion, is impracticable at the present time, but in the 
sense of Government control. The operators had refused 
to deal adequately with the matter, with the result that it 
had become a public nuisance. The only remedy which he 
could suggest was that the public should step in and en- 
force order. 

There seems to be no hope except through nationalization. No 
remedy has been offered by the operators, and in default of any 
other remedy, the mine workers seriously suggest that the Govern- 
ment take over and operate the mines. We do not do this through 
any mischievous or wanton spirit. We have n desire to advocate 
taking irremediable steps in any direction. But we see that it is 
inevitable that sooner or later the Government must take the step 
of nationalization, because we have finally given up all hope of 
relief from the operators. Convinced as we are that it is a step 
in the right direction, we urged its consideration upon Congress. 
If the owners will not set their house in order, the public must 
step in and enforce order, because in a democracy such as this 
no set of men, whether in the ranks of labor or of capital, can 
be allowed permanently to maintain a public nuisance. 

Mr. Lewis deprecated the idea that Congress should 
at present determine the rate of wages and fix coal 
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prices, on the ground that it would deprive American citi- 
zens of their birthright and amount to compulsory arbitra- 
tion, which would not operate in free America. He in- 
sisted that the miners were not seeking Government arbi- 
tration, but merely the fulfilment of the terms of the 
agreement. The miners, he said, wished to retain collec- 
tive bargaining in the manner in which it had been in 
vogue in the coal-mining industry for thirty years. 

One of the reasons alleged by the operators for not 
attending a general conference; namely, their fear of 
being liable to indictment if they did so, was definitely 
removed by the Attorney-General in a statement made on 
April 6. Mr. Daugherty declared that, in view of the 
statements made by the operators, he felt that the Depart- 
ment of Justice should declare its attitude on the matter. 
No one connected with his department had made any state- 
ment, he said, to the effect that prosecution would follow 
were the general conference held. On the contrary, both 
sides were well aware that no indictments would be made: 

While the Department of Justice has not been officially asked 
by anybody to state the position of the Department in regard to 
these indictments, or in regard to seeking other indictments in 
case such a meeting as has been under discussion recently should 
be held, I have, in public statements and private conversation, very 
frankly stated that, considering the agreement two years ago 
between the miners and operators in this particular field, and, it 
may be said, the Government’s participating in that agreement, 
that a meeting should be held prior to the 31st day of March, 1922, 
I felt it the duty of the operators and miners to hold such a 
meeting. Both sides have known all along (informally) that it 
was my judgment that a meeting should be held, because of the 
particular situation with reference to the meeting which had 
previously been held, which provided upon adjournment for a sub- 
sequent meeting, and to which agreement the Government was 
more or less a party. Now, having taken that position, is it likely 
that the Department of Justice would undertake a prosecution 
against men for doing a thing which it advised under the cir- 
cumstances should be done? 

Czechoslovakia.—Among the various foreign Protest- 
ant organizations carrying on their propaganda through- 
out the country, American Methodists are especially con- 
spicuous. They are established on one 
of the main streets of Prague and have 
another center in the working-class 
suburb of Vrsovice, where they have secured a building 
that formerly served as a large hotel, and contains a spa- 
cious hall. Their lecture course, inaugurated by Dr. 
Farsky, the Patriarch-elect of the Czechoslovakian sect, 
draws large audiences, mostly of men. At the close of 
the lectures, the speaker exhorts those present to cast off 
the Catholic religion, “the falsity of which they have 
seen,’’ to step forward and to show by shaking hands that 
they embrace Methodism. 

Methodists are also on very friendly terms with the 
Czech Protestants, whose central organization, the Kost- 
micka Jednota, i.e., Constance League, publicly acknowl- 
edges that the Methodist Mission has paid all the expenses 
of 100,000 pamphlets distributed by the League in Prague 
and throughout the country. The organization in ques- 
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tion is of a most violently anti-Catholic type, correspond- 
ing to the Gustav Adolf Verein or Evangelischer Bund in 
Germany. Its published record for 1921 shows its fever- 
ish activity. Its branches during this year increased from 
thirty-three to eighty-seven. The leading spirit in this 
movement is the bitterly hostile Dr. Bohac, who was guilty 
of the meanest trickery against Catholics during the first 
Czechoslovakian census, 1921. At its general meeting, 
held February 25, the Kostnicka Jednota resolved among 
other things that: 

This general meeting deems it urgent that all the burning ques- 
tions of public life and of judicial order be solved not according 
to formal law, but in the spirit of democracy, justice and progress, 
. . . that, especially in handling the problem of the relation 
between Church and State, not the tradition, the present legal 
titles . . . but a regard for democratic justice and the equality 
of all in the use of Church property should turn the scale. 

This is an elegant way of expressing the proposed rob- 
bery of Catholic Church property, in order to hand it over 
to Protestants. It is Bolshevism pure and simple applied 
to the goods of the Church. 

For some time, not much was heard of the Y. M. C. A. 
But it now intends to establish a printing plant in Prague 
the cost. of which will be 50,000,000 Czechoslovakian 
crowns, or $1,000,000. It also means to erect a home 
for students. Its tendencies and activities in this country 
have been distinctly anti-Catholic. 

All these poselyting endeavors are backed by foreign, 
chiefly American, organizations and resources. In addition, 
the officials of the Czechoslovakian Government in general 
favor anything and everything of an anti-Catholic ten- 
dency. The Catholic Church, hampered by her many diffi- 
culties, is not therefore able sufficiently to counteract these 
onslaughts of her enemies. 

Even Carpathian Russia is not free from the proselyting 
agencies. Although this section is an autonomus part of 
the Republic, yet, owing to the political inexperience of its 
rural population, the practical realization of its autonomy 
has so far been postponed. On the other hand, the Prague 
Government allowed extensive and violent Orthodox agi- 
tation to be carried on among the inexperienced and help- 
less Uniates, so that Dr. Zatkovic, former Governor of 
Carpathian Russia, himself an excellent Uniate, preferred 
to resign his office than be forced to look upon this propa- 
ganda without being able to hinder it. 


England.—Premier Lloyd George appealed to the 
House of Commons on April 3 for indorsement of the 
Government’s Genoa conference policy and received a 
; vote of confidence, 372 to 94. The 

ices al main plank of the British Genoa pro- 

ports Lloyd George gram, the Premier said, would be 
qualified recognition of the Soviet Government. This 
vote of confidence marked another personal triumph in 
the stormy career of the “little Welshman.” Coming 
back to public life and to Parliament, after almost a 
month of seclusion and rest, Mr. Lloyd George had to 
face many enemies both in the ranks of his own political 
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followers as well as among the opposition, who during 
his absence had been plotting his downfall. In carefully 
chosen words he broke down the attacks made upon him, 
especially by the Laborite party, which through its leader, 
Mr. John R. Clynes, had introduced an amendment de- 
claring that the Government of Mr. Lloyd George was not 
competent to represent Great Britain at Genoa. The 
Laborite amendment was defeated by a vote of 379 to 84. 
Later there was a division on the Government motion, 
when 372 members voted for and 94 against the Premier. 

The Government motion on which the Premier won his 
vote of confidence ran as follows: “ Resolved, that this 
House approve the resolution passed by the Supreme 
Council at Cannes as a basis of the Genoa conference, 
and that it will support his Majesty’s Government in 
endeavoring to give effect to them.” Some of the Pre- 
mier’s critics and opponents declared that the scope of 
this motion was too limited to accomplish any lasting 
good, and that it was a grave error to enter into any sort 
of relations or conference with the Bolsheviki. But the 
opposition to the Prime Minister’s program was on the 
whole weak and showed evident signs of lack of cohesion 
and unity. When it came to the turn of the Premier to 
speak he stated the purpose for which the Genoa confer- 
ence had been called, to consider mainly the problem of 
reconstruction of economic Europe. He then pictured the 
present state of Europe as melancholy in the extreme. 
International trade, he said, had been disorganized, ex- 
change based on currency had become almost worthless 
and vast areas upon which Europe depended for sup- 
plies of raw material had been destroyed for all pur- 
poses of commerce. Great armies were ready to march 
and the nations already overburdened by taxation were 
facing an additional weight to maintain these armies. 
To remedy this situation, he added, the nations had been 
invited to send delegates to Genoa. He contended that 
in the recent Boulogne conversations, no fresh limitations 
had been placed on the scope of the conference, and that 
the plan remained as at first conceived at Cannes. He 
also argued that Genoa was not the place to reconsider 
any alteration of the boundaries fixed by the Supreme 
Council, or to change the reparation terms settled by 
the Treaty of Versailles. The “charter” of the Genoa 
conference distinctly stated that it should work “no 
injury to existing treaties.” Under Mr. Lloyd George’s 
Genoa plan, the Bolsheviki will be called upon to pledge 
themselves to respect private property. They must furth- 
ermore acknowledge their debts and promise that they 
will not attack neighboring States, and refrain from 
subversise propaganda abroad. If Russia accepts these 
conditions, the Premier continued, the procedure would 
be the same as that followd in the case of Germany after 
the Treaty of Versailles. He assured the House that 
there will be no diplomatic representation in the case of 
Russia, until the Powers are assured that Russia is 
really endeavoring to carry out the terms of her under- 
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takings. He said also that any agreement made by the 
English delegates at Genoa must be ratified by Parliament. 


France.—In the Chambers which antedated the war, 
writes P. Doncceur, the dominating party was the Radical 
Socialist, decidedly anticlerical. It had its left wing com- 
Silas Chalten posed of a great number of Collectivist 

deputies. Its right wing was made up 

and Parliament «f 4 Republican group of the Left. 

The latter group, without openly approving all the preju- 

dices and passions of the Radicals, was nevertheless 

under their political control. The opposition was repre- 

sented by a moderate minority, and by a second Conserva- 
tive and Liberal minority. 

The elections of 1919 were marked in their final results 
by a considerable shifting of influence from the Left to 
the Right. In several departments two tickets were in 
the field: a Collectivist ticket, and a Bloc National ticket. 
In the latter were gathered representatives of all non- 
Collectivists from the Left, Center, and even from the 
Right. In other departments there were three tickets, a 
Collectivist ticket, a Radical-Socialist ticket, and a Mod- 
erate ticket championed by Liberals and Conservatives. 
The elections of November 16 resulted in a considerable 
decrease in the parliamentary Collectivist group, as well as 
in the Radical-Socialist group. This latter party instead 
of remaining the dominating power as before, fell into the 
rank of an unimportant minority. The Moderate, united 
to the Right, emerged from the elections as the most solid 
and best organized of the groups. The representatives 
of the Left, broke away from the Radical-Socialists, since 
these were no longer masters of the situation, and gradually 
drew closer to the Moderates. Thus the axis of parlia- 
mentary politics had completely shifted. To the domina- 
tion of the Bloc de Gauche succeeded that of the Bloc 
National. 

This represents a decided reaction towards order and 
liberty. It is a protest against the Jacobin and the 
sectarian traditions of preceding Legislatures. Leaving 
aside for the moment non-Catholic deputies favorable to 
a policy of pacification and a settlement of the religious 
question, the members of the Chamber elected in 1919, 
who are openly Catholic, amount to 200, out of a total 
of 600 deputies. 

These 200 Catholics are scattered among various groups 
of the Right, Center, and even the Moderate Left. But 
they do not form as Catholics a special distinctive group. 
In the Senate the elections following the war were also 
marked by gains among the Moderates, now united to the 
Liberals and Conservatives. There was some slight de- 
crease on the other hand in the ranks of the Radical-Social- 
ists. But this victory in the Senate was not so clearly 
marked or so distinctive as that in the Chamber of 
Deputies. Radical Socialists still control almost half the 
Upper House. There is no Collectivist group in the 
Senate. The other Senators belong to the Right and are 
few in number. They count also menibers of the Mod- 
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erate Center who form an important group, and in ad- 
dition, can call on the cooperation of the Republican mem- 
bers of the Left, whose attitude and program are too often 
of a wavering character. The Radical-Socialist group is 
still the most numerous, and is swayed by too many of 
its former political and anti-religious ideals. 

The rather confused situation in the different cabinets 
which succeeded one another in France since the war, is 
due to the variety of politics and politicians found in 
both assemblies. In the Chamber, power belongs to the 
Moderates of the Center; in the Senate it wavers between 
the Radical Socialists and the Republicans of the Left. 


Genoa Conference—The long-heralded Genoa con- 
ference convened on April 10. Thirty nations were pres- 
ent, but the United States was conspicuous by its absence. 
Widespread doubt prevails as to 
whether it will accomplish anything of 
importance. France has viewed this 
meeting with distrust from the time it was first proposed 
and has been concerned more with what it should not do 
than with its positive plans. M. Poincaré, it is said, will 
not be present, and French representatives have no author- 
ity to take any stand without his consent. Chancellor 
Wirth, representing Germany, will attend, but will be 
engaged for the most part, it is predicted, in resisting the 
demands of the Allies. Lenin will remain in Moscow, 
but M. Tchitcherin and his associates will be there. How- 
ever, already a number of Russians, suspected of harbor- 
ing desigtis of disturbing the meetings, have been escorted 
beyond the Italian borders. Mr. Lloyd George will be the 
central figure, but with restricted power. On his way to 
Genoa he stopped at Paris and received from M. Poin- 
caré, full assurances that the British delegation would be 
given French support, provided the Boulogne program was 
adhered to. The British Premier declared that his pro- 
gram, like that of the French Premier, was that adopted 
at Boulogne. Mr. Lloyd George also promised M. Poin- 
caré that the matter of reparations could not be discussed, 
that there should be no question of recognizing the Soviet 
regime, unless indispensable guarantees were given, and, 
in particular, that the pre-war debts of Russia to France 
were assumed by the Soviet Government. 

The original program of agenda has been somewhat 
modified, and according to present indications, the matters 
which will come up for discussion, will be, principally, 
the exchange problem, the establishment of freer trade 
with a view to establishing cheaper living conditions, the 
question of disarmament, and Russia. Chief among these 
seems to be necessity for currency reform. 


International Econ- 


omic Conference 


Italy—The Popular party, which it must be again 
stated is not a distinctively Catholic party, although the 
great majority of its members are Catholics, is becoming 
a live force both in Parliament and in 
the country. One of the vital ques- 
tions which it has raised is now being 
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discussed on a wide scale both in the party and by its 
friends, as well as in the Italian press. There has been 
a great deal of talk, up to the present rather loose and 
vague, as to the possibility of its collaboration with the 
Socialists. The latter now feel that much of their pro- 
gram is distasteful to a large body of orderly and sensi- 
ble Italians, and that it has not much hope of an im- 
mediate success. In the ranks of Socialism itself there 
is lack of cohesion. Among the more moderate and at 
the same time more intelligent members of the party, a 
large and influential body is gradually withdrawing more 
and more from their former political methods. These 
consisted in an attitude of uncompromising abstention 
from anything like political alliances with other parties. 
Only on rare occasions did Socialists merge their action 
with that of the other political groups in Parliament. 
Now they seem anxious to collaborate with some of them. 
The Popular party has been considered by them as a 
possible ally. 

The Agrarian troubles, especially in the South, are 
in part responsible for this change of form in the Socialist 
ranks. These troubles, in which the Fascisti vented their 
rage and violence against the “ Populars” and Socialists 
alike, necessarily led to some kind of understanding be- 
tween the local organizations of the two “ parties of the 
masses.” It is true that the management and directors 
of neither party admit that this temporary and accidental 
agreement is to be looked upon as a real and formal 
collaboration. But it may extend sooner or later to this 
and the present state of affairs undoubtedly requires that 
some definite program, some declaration of policy be made 
by both parties. The well-known Socialist leader, Signor 
Turati, speaking for the moderate wing of his party 
openly advocates political and parliamentary collabora- 
tion. In the Popular party there is a group, headed by 
Signor Miglioli, which also advocates the same program. 

In the Popular party’s last Congress cautious observers 
noticed, not without some alarm, that there were certain 
elements in it showing tendencies towards the Left. But 
the Populars have too many wise and far-seeing men 
among them to allow them to adopt any program of 
formal and official collaboration with the Socialists. But 
ever since its foundation, the Popular party met with 
serious difficulties, one of them being that it finds it diffi- 
cult to square its practise with its platform. One of the 
planks of that platform is the collaboration of classes; 
but strife and rivalry of classes is one of the planks of 
the left-wing Populars and Socialists alike. Although 
quite easy to understand, especially in the light of the 
gross provocation to which they were due, the Fascisti 
attacks on law, order, property and life are inexcusable. 
But the Fascisti answer the charge of violence brought 
against them, by saying that if the Socialists and Populars 
become revolutionary and the law cannot restrain them, 
especially the latter, then the Fascisti have the right and 
the duty to protect the law and the constitution. 
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What Is a Liberal Education ? 


Maurice Francis EGan 


The first of a series of articles on Education 


meaning it had in England, for instance, when edu- 

cation was limited practically to the nobility and 
gentry, and when a young man was fully educated when 
he could quote Horace without too many mistakes in 
quantity, ride to hounds, and talk of the sights of the 
grand tour of Europe. In France, somewhat more was 
required ; and the results of the system of education fos- 
tered by the Jesuits, which was really a development of 
the new learning of Sir Thomas More and Erasmus and 
Dean Colet. deflected in England after the Reformation, 
produccd tnat marvelous literary flowering which made the 
age of Louis XIV so radiant. 

Nobody doubts the brilliancy of the mind of Voltaire, 
its penetrating power, or its consummate technical train- 
ing; and these qualities were very largely due to that 
system by which the Society of Jesus synthesized the best 
in pagan learning with the theses and dogmas of Chris- 
tianity. Very recently a very clever Frenchman who had 
lived long in this country and in England, declared that, 
in a mental way, he was more at home with the great 
writers of France, of the periods of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, than with any man brought up in 
our modern system of university education in England or 
the United States. He admitted the value of the sciences 
—that is, the natural sciences, of the practical economic 
and social courses which fit men for meeting the exigen- 
cies of everyday life, but he regretted, having been brought 
up in France under the system of the Jesuits, and having 
lived at Oxford when Dr. Jowett reigned supreme, that 
the classics of the Greek and Latin languages no longer 
offered a basis for men of cultivation who wanted to speak 
the same literary language. And he added that, in his 
experience, which had been great, the minds of the young 
men brought up under the older philosophical system were 
better trained than the minds of those who reveled in 
the elective system so much in vogue in some of our 
universities. He admitted that, under the older system, 
the minds of the students were not so plastic, so alert or 
alive to the practical things of life, so intensely interested 
in actual movements, but that they had a greater reasoning 
power, a better taste and fixed canons of judgment which 
made them surer judges of the value of the essential things 
of life. 

It is not the loss of the ponderous quotations of Greek 
and Latin that formerly ornamented the orations of Con- 
gressmen, or other popular orators, that one misses; for 
sometimes they were borrowed from that great treasury 
of erudition, Burton’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy,” and 


. LIBERAL education today has ceased to have the 


very often were tags, or rather elichés, from Catiline or 
Cicero or Virgil; but what is lamentable is thé result of a 
loss of the knowledge of those half-divine fables of the 
Latins and Greeks that made a man of culture speak the 
same language as other men of culture. 

This loss is looked on by most of our American con- 
temporaries as of little importance compared with the 
breadth and practical value of the new systems. I say 
systems because we have no fixed system of education. 
Each college and university in our country, is, after the 
entrance requirements are settled, a law unto itself. Har- 
vard once ran wild in the matter of elective courses. The 
present authorities, in that distinguished seat of learning, 
have changed this in a great degree. 

Under our present systems it is not too much to say 
that the doctorate in philosophy has become merely a 
teaching degree, and its requirements are so nebulous that 
almost any study, followed with or without a philosophical 
method, may lead to it. Nothing is more indicative of the 
decay of the teaching of philosophy, or, rather, of the 
study of philosophy in our American institutions of learn- 
ing than the degradation of this degree, which should only . 
be given, under modern conditions, for original research 
work, conducted in a really philosophical manner. 

But, after all, the question of the requirements for the 
doctorate of philosophy has no part in the answer to the 
question, What is a liberal education? The doctorate 
of philosophy is a thing apart, rightfully intended for the 
student in pure philosophy or for the scholar who follows 
research work in the manner which the German universi- 
ties introduced and which was first copied in our country 
by Johns Hopkins University. Its notorious degradation 
is quite another matter. : 

Every man with the degree of bachelor of arts or a 
baccalaureate in letters or science, or who has followed 
equivalent studies, is supposed to have a liberal education, 
but it would be difficult, taking the great mass of bachelors 
together, even by a process of elimination, to deduce any 
canons from these great groups which would enable us to 
define what a liberal education is today. 

One of the greatest faults under the older system, the 
value of which in training minds was undoubted, is that 
the study of modern languages had no effective place in it. 
French, Italian, Spanish or German were considered as 
rather ladylike ornaments, merely decorative fringes of 
a system whose whole force was put into the classics, into 
philosophy, or into mathematics; but in which neither 
philosophy nor mathematics ever occupied the great place 
of the literature of Greece and Rome. 
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No blame can be attached to the old system for not 
paying more attention to the natural sciences. Any man 
whose education was begun fifty years ago can remember 
how unimportant their practical application to life seemed 
to be, or how adequate a smattering of physics and chemis- 
try seemed to be for normal cultural purposes, or for the 
uses of practical life. Some of us can recall the great day, 
in 1876, when Mr. Alexander Graham Bell made his first 
struggle to bring the telephone to the serious attention of 
students and to practical business men. The development 
of electricity, as applied practically, is a very modern 
thing indeed. And, consequently, outside of mathematical 
preparation for civil engineering, let us say, or a perfunc- 
tory series of disputes on the scientific finding of Wal- 
lace and Darwin and the theories of Herbert Spencer and 
Tyndall and Huxley and Virschow, universities had very 
little need of chairs of advanced science. The Jesuit col- 
leges in the United States, especially Georgetown, made 
a specialty of astronomy and its cognate studies; but these 
were not, as a rule, part of the course; they were confined 
to the research work of eminent professors. 

Now all is changed. The classics are no longer the 
basis of a liberal education; in fact, the study of Greek is 
rapidly becoming a thing of the past; and, if Homer is 
made part of a cultural group of books his work—if one 
may speak of Homer as one man—is read in English. 
Latin, even in preparatory schools, is no longer looked on 
as even an etymological necessity; and that facility of 
making Greek verses, which still obtains at Eton and 
Harrow and Beaumont and Oscott, is looked on today as 
rather a waste of time. i 

In consideration of the demands of the time one must 
revise those ideas of what a liberal education is, as held 
by our fathers and grandfathers. There is a serious move- 
ment in this country to restore the classics to a higher 
place in the changed system of modern education; and it 
does seem strange that a student who takes a baccalaureate 
degree at the age of twenty-two or twenty-three finds his 
course so crowded that he must leave out the study of 
Greek and give the study of Latin a merely casual glance. 
When I was a boy, I can recall my father’s speaking of 
men of his acquaintance who had been graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor at the age of sixteen and seventeen, 
and I think the New Englanders who fathered Yale and 
Harvard would have been amazed if a youth approached 
the age of twenty-four before he received his diploma. 

It seems hopeless to think of standardizing the require- 
ments of what is called a liberal education today. And 
any attempt to standardize it, in the present attitude of 
our people, toward the making of autocratic laws, might 
result in an educational condition much worse than we 
have at present. However, if the parents of the freshmen 
should have the force to decide what they consider to be a 
liberal education, the right kind of colleges and universities 
would be crowded with students who have a fixed object in 
life, and not with young men on most of whom what is 
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called a college education produces a detrimental effect, 
the effect of retarding their mental growth through the 
constant dissipation of time. 

No education ought to be considered liberal today that 
does not give a man the power of deciding between what 
is right and wrong, and that does not strengthen his 
will and his power of reflective choice. He must have 
fixed ethical canons, and added to this his sense of honor 
must have been cultivated as a safeguard to the develop- 
ment of his character. Again, it is difficult to know how 
one of the first requisites of a liberal education can be 
cultivated without a knowledge of those great masterpieces 
of the pagan world which are necessary to the cultivation 
of thoroughly good taste. A man cannot be liberally edu- 
cated unless, quite apart from his social position, he has the 
mind of a gentleman, unless he speaks the common lan- 
guage of gentlemen all over the world ; and this cannot be 
effectéd by the mere study of mathematics, natural sciences, 
theoretical or applied, or by slavish adherence to the 
received formulae of writers who are largely popular 
because they are new. In my opinion, no education can 


be considered liberal which does not include a speaking, 


not only a reading, knowledge of a modern language. Any 
man who has lived abroad cannot help noticing the self- 
conceit and egotistical ignorance generated by some of our 
systems of education in the minds of English and Amer- 
icans who, whatever may be said to the contrary, are, 
through their systems of education, the least plastic, the 
least comprehending, and the most condescending of all 
the peoples in the world towards men who do not speak the 
language of their own countries. Perhaps an answer to 
this question needs to be more detailed; I have simply 
given the best answer that occurs to me, rather by sug- 
gestion than by definition. 


Negro Virtue 
WitiiaM M. Markxoe, S.J. 


N a communication to America for February 18 may 

be read the following statement relative to Negroes: 
“It is utterly impossible to make them understand what 
decency and purity mean.” The declaration is typical of 
what many good people think when there is question of 
Negro virtue. It bespeaks an attitude which is in a great 
measure responsible for Catholic apathy and indifference 
to the Negro apostolate. Its sponsor in the present in- 
stance goes on to cite examples in support of her con- 
tention and finally challenges her readers: “ Ask any Sis- 
ter who works with colored people; ask any priest who 
lives among them, if their experience will not verify my 
words.” I shall accept the challenge in the happy ex- 
pectation that I may contribute a mite to the destruction 
of the prevalent notion of “utter impossibility” when 
there is question of Negro virtue. 

Almost simultaneously with my receipt of the copy of 
AMERICA already mentioned the mail-man brought me the 
February issue of Our Colored Missions, the official organ 
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of the Catholic Board for Mission Work Among the 


Colored People, a board created for its special work by 
the Hierarchy in 1907. On page 22I read: “ There is no 
priest or Sister engaged in our colored mission field who 
has not innumerable incidents to relate of the heroic 
efforts of Catholic colored people to maintain the exalted 
virtues of Christianity under the most trying circum- 
stances.” Hardly a number of this magazine appears 
which does not give concrete examples of Negro virtue 
which can be designated by the term “ heroic” only. That 
such specific cases should be so abundant speaks well of a 
Catholic people whose total numbers, due to our own 
sloth, are but a handful, and who are usually surrounded 
by an environment and opportunities for the better Catho- 
lic training which are anything but commendable to our- 
selves. 

If one opens the “ Catholic Encyclopedia ” to the article 
“Race, Negro,” written by a priest who for many years 
has been actively laboring among colored people, he may 
read that “ observing men and judges of courts have re- 
marked on the law-abiding spirit existing in Catholic col- 
ored communities.” And in the same authoritative con- 
tribution: ‘ Contrary to a prevalent opinion, the Negro, 
when well grounded in the Catholic Faith, is tenacious of 
it.” In “ The Future of America” H. G. Wells says: 
“Whatever America has to show in heroic living I doubt 
if she can show anything finer than the quality of resolve; 
the steadfast effort hundreds of black and colored men 
are making today to live blamelessly, honorably, and 
patiently getting for themselves what scraps of refinement, 
learning, and beauty they may; keeping their hold on a 
civilization we grudged and denied.” This statement is 
typical of the testimony of the impartial foreigner who 
visits our shores. 

In the prosecution of the Negro apostolate I have visited 
many Negro homes which presented an air of culture, 
refinement, and pure family life which could be compared 
with the best in similar circles amongst white folk. I 
have frequently visited the homes of colored converts 
where the Crucifix was conspicuous on the wall, the picture 
of the Sacred Heart enshrined with an honor not infre- 
quently denied it in white Catholic families, and where the 
spirit of genuine Catholic piety and fervor reigned su- 
preme in all outward conversation and conduct. In many 
of them, throughout the country, weekly confession, fre- 
quent and even daily Communion, and family prayers are 
the commonplaces of their Catholic life. Fruits of this 
sterling Catholicism are the comparatively numerous voca- 
tions to the priesthood which, however, in the past have 
usually been denied all opportunities for development. Now 
that a seminary for young colored men has been opened 
at Greenville, Mississippi, there are not accommodations 
sufficient for all the applicants. Let us hope that St. 
Anthony’s Mission House at Highwood, New Jersey, the 
new seminary for white and colored students of the Lyons 
Province of the Society for African Missions, who, how- 
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ever, will labor on the African missions in the United 
States, will relieve this tension. There are, moveover, 
more than 300 colored Sisters in America which could 
hardly be if it were “ utterly impossible ” to teach Negroes 
what decency and purity mean. They are holy women. 
They manifest a heroic patience in the face of public 
insult. 

Since the writer in America tells us to ask any priest 
who lives among Negroes if their experience will not 
verify her criticism of the race as opposed to representa- 
tions made in my articles, it may not be amiss to quote a 
few extracts from letters written to me by priests, each 
one of whom is a veteran of the colored mission field. One 
writes: “ Asa worker among the Negro people for nearly 
twenty-five years, I write to congratulate you on your 
excellent articles in AmMrErica on the Negro and on your 
courage in championing the cause of a despised and op- 
pressed people. To my mind your statements hit the nail 
on the head in describing existing conditions. They no 
doubt coincide with the experiences of all others who 
know anything about the matter.” Another says: “We 
have been waiting for a number of years the coming of 
articles such as yours in some widely-read publication. 
You are doing a wonderful work with your pen. . Your 
article on a native clergy was superb. Go ahead with your 
splendid work. You are not as severely criticized as you 
might expect to be. So far I have heard nothing but 
praise.” A third writes: “I greatly admire and appre- 
ciate the firm stand you have taken on the colored question. 
Those fearless and vigorous articles are the best that I 
have thus far seen on the subject and they will shake and 
enlighten the conscience of many a priest in the South.” 
Another expresses himself thus: “I have enjoyed very 
much the articles which you published recently in AmMEr- 
Ica. If there were only more privsts and especially mem- 
bers of Religious Orders who would so ably defend the 
cause of our colored Catholics before the public, it would 
bring about a radical change in the attitude of Catholics 
both North and South towards the colored man.” An 
heroic old priest, who has spent the greater part of a long 
life engaged in every phase of colored mission work, 
writes: “Those are my sentiments exactly.” And thus 
many other priests on the Negro missions have expressed 
themselves, but space will not permit me to quote them all. 

It is not my intention to propose the colored people of 
America in globo as fit for canonization. The race as a 
whole is far from having attained the moral ideal visual- 
ized in the Ten Commandments; but often where the 
Negro is advancing towards the goal, the white American 
is drifting farther from it. The glibly accepted carica- 
tures of the Negro, which portray him as a monkey-like, 
clownish, grossly immoral individual, are far from the 
truth, are a continual insult to many excellent colored 
citizens, and worst of all are a real menace to the proper 
support and expansion of our colored missions. The col- 
ored Catholics of the United States, of whom a large per 
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cent are converts, compare favorably with any group of 
converts in the world. They are dignified, humble, patient, 
loyal, and possessed of a stamina and tenacity of purpose 
under heartrending trials that any white Catholic would 
do well to imitate. They are far more loyal in their eager 
desire to send their children to Catholic schools than are 
many white families who, unlike colored people, are blessed 
with the privilege of such schools. If Catholics allow 
themselves to accept as genuine the vulgar notion of the 
Negro; if they consider even the Catholic colored man as 
a happy-go-lucky, ignorant buffoon and his daughter as a 
hopeless, shameless “ wench,” they will naturally be very 
disinclined to support or even to sympathize with any 
efforts being made by the Church for their conversion and 
education. 

There are Negroes of the despicable type. I have come 
in intimate contact with filth, sloth, and vice in their most 
repulsive forms, but they are no more typical of the col- 
ored race than of any other people. North and South there 
are hundreds of thousands of intelligent colored men and 
women, and clean, bright-eyed children who possess all the 
best qualities of the white man’s culture and civilization, 
and who, in our very midst, comprise the most fertile 
field for missionary endeavor and the exercise of apos- 
tolic zeal that there is in the entire world. Amongst them 
are college-bred men and women; self-respecting profes- 
sional men of every walk of life; business men of ability ; 
capitalists, bankers, directors of insurance companies, real- 
estate men; there are journalists and publicists who edit 
over 400 newspapers and periodicals ; their authors, poets, 
and representatives in the finer arts, considering circum- 
stances and opportunities, compare more than favorably 
with the best of other races. The American Negroes own 
hundreds of millions of dollars worth of property, direct 
over seventy banks, operate nearly 1,000,000 farms, and 
over 600,000 of them own their own homes. I have visited 
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hundreds of houses which were the joy and pride of the 
colored occupants. They contained every modern conven- 
ience and displayed signs of a delicacy of taste and appoint- 
ment which I have often looked for in vain in the homes 
of white people of better means and of a higher station in 
life. Courtesy and politeness are by no means the least of 
those virtues habitually practised in their family life. 
Finally, there is the equally pleasing, though more un- 
couth, sturdy Negro yeoman who usually leads a com- 
paratively simple life close to the soil. He forms the real 
back-bone of the race and in many ways is the most fit sub- 
ject for conversion. Upon becoming a Catholic he ordi- 
narily leads a life of touching innocence, faith, and devo- 
tion. Between the years 1910 and 1920 the number of 
white farmers increased 57,740 or 1.1 per cent while the 
colored farmers increased 29,124 or 3.2 per cent. 

Altogether, Negro progress since the Civil War has been 
such that it stands without parallel in history. This would 
not be possible if the common conception of the Negro 
were true. It would not be possible if it were “ utterly 
impossible” to teach colored people what decency and 
purity mean. 

No, as is the case with all other members of the human 
family, everything is possible to human effort supported 
by God’s grace. Now is the acceptable time to reinforce 
our colored missions and to place squarely behind them, in 
the fair business-like, American way, all the immense 
driving power and weight of the Catholic Church. We 
must expand the missions, build many new parochial 
schools for colored children, open colleges for the higher 
education of colored youth—who would instantaneously 
flock to them—give all possible aid to St. Anthony’s Mis- 
sion House and Sacred Heart College, the new seminaries 
for colored students for the priesthood, and disseminate on 
all sides, amongst Catholics and Protestants, a Christ-like 
attitude towards the Negro. 


Hays and the Movies 


Antuony J. Beneprx, D.D. 


in the Cabinet for a $150,000 kingship in the movie 

world, conjecture is rife in regard to what changes 
may be expected through his acquisition. Conditions in 
the movie world have come to a pretty bad pass through 
several recent spectacular occurrences, and the film folk 
themselves are generally alarmed about the future. But 
what is Will Hays to do about it? As the Literary Digest 
says: 

What the movies can do for Mr. Hays may be measured 
with an approximation to accuracy, $150,000 a year for three 
years, and relief from the burdens of political office. What 
Mr. Hays can do for the movies is a matter of more wide- 
spread conjecture in the press. 


There are several things, surely, that need to be accom- 


N OW that Will Hays has exchanged his $12,000 job 


plished. First of all, a moral clean-up is necessary, not 
only in the pictures which are being presented, as is evi- 
dent from the perusal of any movie trade journal or adver- 
tising sign, but also in the private lives of the movie colony, 
for sin has latterly begun to pay its wages there in death. 
“Are you married or do you live in Hollywood?” was 
the question that used to be asked flippantly in California, 
Charles Kingsley wrote over a year ago, but the entrance 
of tragedy has caused the exit of flippancy. Then also, 
a business reorganization in the production and distribu- 
tion of film is in order. 

The absence of restraint in an unwonted degree in the 
movie settlements is quite certain. Elinor Glyn, the 
famous novelist, who has been making a study of motion- 
picture conditions, writes in the current number of a popu- 
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lar movie magazine of the excesses which she herself wit- 
nessed, and of the evident effects they bore. “ During the 
ten months I was in Hollywood,” she says; “I observed, 
with deep regret, one or two lovely young faces altering 
and coarsening, or showing other signs of over-smoking, 
and over-drinking, and late hours, and want of restraint.” 
The chief reason for these orgies appears to be that so 
many people with little culture and little intellect find 
themselves suddenly in the possession of undreamed-of 
wealth and fame, and this sudden prosperity unbalances 
them. And then the quest of pleasure which clamors for 
fulfilment in all of us gains ascendancy in them, and there 
is a “not unnatural succumbing of human weakness to 
unusual temptation.” 

Of course, there are morally good people in this occu- 
pation as well as in any other business. True, there may 
be more laxity in the morals of stage-folk than in the 
morals of other people, and it seems quite futile to hope 
that that condition will be remedied until the, unclean 
spectacles which debase the stage and screen of today are 
relegated to appropriate places in the rubbish heap. 

Then, in regard to the business needs of the movies, a 
leading motion-picture magnate is authority for the state- 
ment that three distinct groups have been forming in the 
industry to the sacrifice of harmony; another rivalry is 
found between the National Association of the Motion 
Picture Industry, headed by William A. Brady, and the 
Motion Picture Theater Owners of America, the organi- 
zation of the exhibitors. There is much needless extrava- 
gance in the filming of pictures, even after we allow due 
room for the play of the press agent’s imagination, in 
fact, there are too many altogether unnecessary pictures. 
There is also much wasted expenditure in the distribution 
of pictures. 

And the question is. from what angle will Will Hays 
go about his new undertaking? We can best discover the 
answer to this question by finding out his own mind. He 
says: 

The best thing I can say of my intentions is that I hope 
to carry out my duties as defined in two paragraphs of my 
contract; and those paragraphs say that the purpose of myself 
and of those with whom I have become associated is to 
attain and-maintain the highest possible standard in motion- 
picture production and to develop to the highest degree the 
educational and moral value of the industry. 

He adds that business conditions in the movies are also 
quite bad, and that he anticipates that there will arise many 
situations in which he can stop financial leaks and better 
the financial position of producing and distributing organi- 
zations. But there is to be no.tremendous revolution in the 
moving-picture industry ; he is going into his new position 
as head of the Motion Picture Producers and Distributors 
of America, Inc., with an open mind, realizing that he has 
much to learn before he can point out the way to progress. 

In regard to censorship, he says: “I think that will be 
the least of our troubles. We hope that our pictures will 
eliminate all causes for censorship.” Similerly, B. P. 
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Schulberg, President of the Preferred Pictures, Inc., de- 
clares: 

If there is the slightest doubt in my mind or the mind of 
my associates about a particular scene or situation, I order 
it out. There must be no question as to its cleanliness. No 
scene must violate the canons of good taste. When I am 
planning a scene, I take into consideration that many children 
are going to see it, and I ask myself if I would want my own 
children to see it. I believe if the producers who take 
chances on “getting by” with suggestive and salacious situa- 
tions would forego their hopes, there would be an abrupt 
end to all censorship, local, state and national. 


If Mr. Hays is able to realize his hope of rendering cen- 
sorship superfluous, we can say, with hearty acclaim, that 
the large salary which his contract calls for will be far 
beneath the value of his accomplishment. For that is the 
one monstrous beam which obscures the rosy-hued vision 
of the future for the movie industry today. 

An editorial in the Photoplay Magazine suggests an- 
other problem for Mr. Hays. Producers state that the 
public will not support worth-while efforts. ‘“ Sentimental 
Tommy,” universally admitted as being one of the most 
beautiful and most faithfully produced pictures of all 
time, has not been a financial success, and other artistic 
efforts, such as “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush” and 
“ The Blue Bird,” have been, at least comparatively speak- 
ing, failures. Wherefore, says the aforementioned maga- 
zine, the indications are that 1922 will bring a deluge of 
‘what is known as “ sure-fire stuff,” the “ten, twenty, and 
thirty” brand of drama, not because that is the type of 
picture the producers want to do, but because it is the only 
kind which it is financially safe to do. And these are the 
titles of some of the stories which are being considered for 
production : 


“The Girl Who Never Had a Chance,” “ The King of 
the Opium Ring,” “ The Price She Paid,” “ For Her Soul 
and Body,” “Sold for Money,’ “ More to be Pitied than 
Scorned,” “ Parted On Her Bridal Tour,” “ Only a Shop- 
girl,” “‘ Bertha, the Sewing Machine Girl,” “ No Mother to 
Guide Her,” “ Nellie, the Beautiful Cloak Model,” and 
“Queen of the White Slaves.” 

Mr. Hays will surely confer a great boon on a long- 
suffering public and do much to vindicate the movies 
against the charge of lack of art and esthetic beauty with 
which writers in the Foram have lately arraigned them, if 
he is able to drown all the aforementioned thrillers, hook, 
line, and sinker. 

To sum up, there are several pressing problems in the 
affairs of the movies which can well occupy Mr. Mays’ 
immediate attention, but the moral cleansing of the screen 
appears to be far the most desirable and most urgent. 
The extravagance in financial matters which characterizes 
the screen is at least partly justified by the untsually 
enormous revenue which the films earn. But moral deg- 
radation and lewdness are certain to cause the ruin of the 
industry, if allowed to spread. 

A very laudable plan to eliminate or correct questionable 
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plays has been launched in New York by men of prom- 
inence in the theatrical industry. A jury of twelve reput- 
able citizens, according to this suggestion, would be select- 
ed to judge any play which is under criticism and to decide 
by a three-fourths vote whether the play shall be exoner- 
ated, condemned, or revised. If this plan can be put into 
practise, it will be a long step forward. It is only by 
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cooperation between the producers who furnish the enter- 
tainment and the public who procure it, that any satisfac- 
tory conclusion can be attained. And we, the theater- 
going public, must impress upon the pocketbook pulse, 
which supplies the place of heart and soul in the producers, 
the fact that to right-minded men everything sinful, even 
if it be by way of amusement, must be avoided. 


Albania, the Balkan Kerry 


Gyercy Fisnta, O. F. M. 


HEN the map of Europe was remade, we in our 

little country of Albania were able to secure recog- 

nition for our claim to national independence, 
and last year we began our new life under the direction of 
a legislature of our own. Our mountain home is to be, 
from this time forward, the scene of a struggle, cultural 
rather than physical, however, between Oriental and 
Occidental influences. Under the rule of the Turk, which 
continued for centuries, the Orient prevailed. Now that 
the Turk has gone, as ruler, new conditions will develop. 
We Catholics in Albania think we see the direction devel- 
opment will take and should take, and we feel that upon 
us devolves in a special way the responsibility for the 
future. We are not very strong numerically, but we are 
facing that responsibility. 

What is not always understood about us, I find, is that, 
whatever our differences in the matter of religion, we are 
all of the old Albanian race. Mussulman, Greek Orthodox, 
or Catholic, we are all of the same Albanian stock, and not 
Turk, or Greek, or Italian or Serb. We have been the 
plaything of empires for centuries, but we remain Alba- 
nians. That is the solid foundation upon which we begin 
our work of the future. Time was when this old race 
of ours spread over the whole land from the Black Sea 
to Venice. But the Romans came in B. C. 168, the Slavs 
descended upon us in the seventh century, and the Otto- 
mans came in the fifteenth. When the invasions were over, 
there remained of unabsorbed Albanians only those who 
had taken refuge in the mountains along the Adriatic. 
There, during all this time, we have maintained our na- 
tionality and preserved our race. 

The position with regard to religion is readily explained. 
The Slavs, pursuing their natural policy, sought forcibly 
to absorb our people, and succeeded right up to our moun- 
tain fastnesses. In Bosnia and the present Jugo-Slavia 
there are hundreds of thousands of our race, but they 
have lost their racial character. The Ottoman was wiser. 
In his conflict with the Slav, he saw his advantage in leav- 
ing us our language (though he did not let us teach it) 
and our customs, and he respected as the Slav did not our 
love of individual liberty. He left us Albanians, but he 
changed our culture. He also saw to it, and events else- 
where helped him, that there were few Catholic clergy. 
So his cultural gain increased through the centuries until 


now, when his rule has gone, two-thirds of our people are 
of his religion. Here, indeed, is the crux of our problem 
for the future. With the Ottoman gone, what cultural in- 
fluence will, in time, replace his in the minds of this, the 
majority of the Albanian people? Secondly, it was the 
Albanian neighbors of Greece who, as Lamartine satisfied 
himself, freed Greece. The Turk did not forgive them for 
that, and, persecuted, they fell back upon the support of 
the Greeks. If they were not Albanians first, they might 
now be willing to join with Greece politically. In the 
North, in the inaccessible mountains, the Catholic Church 
persisted, in spite of everything. In recent years we leaned 
upon Catholic Austria for support, and now Austria as a 
power no longer exists. We have to fend for ourselves. 
And yet, though we are only 100,000, as compared with 
150,000 Greek Orthodox, and 500,000 Mussulmans, we feel 
that the key to the future is in our hands, because at base 
the Albanian has never been either Saracen or Byzantine, 
and because the future is with the Occident. 

Since we are preparing to start all over again, a word 
about the position of the Church may be of interest. We 
have two Archbishops and four Bishops, with ninety par- 
ishés in all. The see of Durazzo dates from the first cen- 
tury, from the time of the Apostles themselves; that of 
Alessio from the third century. Mgr. Bonci, the present 
Bishop, has been one of the foremost champions of Al- 
banian unity in our recent dealings with the European 
Powers. Scytari is the see of an Archbishop, and the 
most important center of spiritual as of material prog- 
ress. The Franciscan Order, which serves thirty-four 
parishes, is composed altogether of Albanians, of whom 
there are sixty priests and thirty-four in the various grades 
of preparation for the priesthood. The Jesuits have a 
college and seminary at Scutari, where although the mem- 
bers of the Order are from outside, their fifty seminarists 
are all Albanians. They have done much for Albanian 
culture, for not only have they conducted religious missions 
in all parts of the country, but they have published books, 
grammars, dictionaries and reviews in the Albanian 
language, and so have played a great part in giving literary 
form to a spoken language which until the other day no 
one was permitted to teach. The Franciscans have four 
houses, a college, a school at Scutari, and also a printing 
establishment. The Sisters of the Stigmata, Franciscan, 
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have two schools for girls, with 450 pupils, and the Sisters 
of St. Elizabeth conduct a kindergarten. 

Three salient dates in the Franciscan record are 1240, 
when the Order first came to Albania; 1832, when Albania 
ceased to be a province of the Order and became a mission ; 
1906, when the province was re-established. In the better 
conditions which have prevailed in this century not only 
has much been done to restore the position that had been 
lost by the Church in the ages of persecution, but in many 
other ways. Beginning with the teaching and literary 
restoration of the national language and the rescue of the 
native music, the road has been paved for cultural ad- 
vance, in which, if our ambition is realized, our people may 
become the dominant intellectual influence in all that area 
which in former ages was their home. For not only are 
the Albanians a brave and warlike people, as their whole 
history has shown, but it is the unanimous testimony of 
all travelers in our country that they are a people of very 
high order of intelligence, who require only the cultivation 
of their intellectual gifts to become as highly regarded in 
the affairs of peace as they have always been in times of 
war. 

His Holiness, Pope Benedict XV, saw all this very 
clearly, and foresaw what would be the influence upon all 
Eastern Europe of an educated Albania. Only last year 
he made a handsome gift to the Franciscan Fathers for the 
establishment of a college at Tirana. That college has 
been opened, and serves the need of Albanian youth, irre- 
spective of religious differences. Help has also come from 
Paris and from London. The immediate problem is to 
find living quarters for those who come in from the distant 
mountains, the flower of the race and the hope of the 
Church. 

The Government, now for the first time in ages our own 
government, is friendly to all efforts for Albanian progress, 
but we do not look for too much from the representatives 
of a people who are poor because they have been kept 
poor, and whose first material necessity is the provision of 
the simplest means of communication. Hitherto it has 
been the policy of our rulers to keep us from having roads, 
which we might use to their hurt, as it has been our own 
policy to do without roads which, our enemies might use for 
our destruction. 

It is in these circumstances, difficult enough in all con- 
science, that we have entered upon the work of furthering 
the dual cause of religion and nationality ; and, as we think, 
of morality and civilization. The going is not easy, but 
our hearts beat high, for with us all roads have been hard 
roads, always. 


A Comedy of Modernism 


Puitie GrRatTy 


HE scene was the University city of Cambridge: the 
time was the early part of last August. The actors 
were certain dignitaries of the Church of England includ- 
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ing a dean, a university professor of divinity and several 
doctors in theology. All these gentlemen are well known 
in literary and ecclesiastical circles; they talk much and 
write more, and seemingly they have no objection to be 
called by their proper name of Modernists. The first act 
of the comedy was a congress of these very Modern 
Churchmen: the details were such as are usual at such 
assemblies: there were church services, sermons and 
addresses and several papers were read and debated. 
These last have been collected and published in a magazine 
called the Modern Churchman. 

Taking place as it did at the close of “ the silly season” 
in this country it was inevitable that the press should en- 
deavor to make good “copy” out of the proceedings. 
So it came to pass that the newspapers printed in bold 
headlines certain propositions designed to thrill the popu- 
lation and possibly to give a dreadful shock to the Estab- 
lished Church: but the thrills were mild and apparently 
the proposed shock was a failure. And why? Simply 
because the Modernists have nothing new to say. As one 
peruses the report one feels that there is an air of heretical 
antiquity pervading the whole: there is no discovery un- 
known to the Angelic Doctor, no proposition which he has 
not anticipated; in short there is nothing but a dreary 
repetition of denials covering the whole field of revelation. 
The latest manifesto of the Modernists in England serves 
admirably to confirm the description given by Pius X. 
Their system of apologetic, their boasted school of thought 
is but the “synthesis of all the heresies.” The newest 
Modernist is that oldest of heretics called a Sadducee. 

Yet this antiquated Dryasdust seeks to influence the 
“ modern man” as he loves to style his contemporaries. He 
is greatly concerned that the modern man is not so re- 
ligious as he should be; he believes that the modern man 
has found out the weak points in the old Christianity, that 
he is therefore yearning after a brand-new religion which 
shall sanctify his own peculiar ideals, which shall not per- 
plex him by going beyond his own experiences, which shall 
baptize Darwin’s theory of evolution, make a sacrament 
of fine literature and charismata of all the sciences. Of 
course the Modernist hesitates to call his system a brand- 
new religion; he prefers to speak of it as a “ restatement 
of the Christian creed.” 

During the last few years the Modernist trick of using 
the Christian terminology to mask the utterances of a 
skeptical philosophy has been practised with some success, 
simply because the mass of the people are but poorly in- 
structed in religious doctrine. The success of the Modern- 
izing clergy does not rest upon the convictions of their 
hearers but on their apathy and ignorance. When there- 
fore the journalists put into the plainest language what 
the Modernists of Cambridge had uttered in learned, and 
seemingly Christian, phraseology, the speakers became 
uneasy and publicly demurred to the open presentation of 
their opinions. Nevertheless the official report does far 
more to justify the newspaper men than to shield the 
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Modernists. The more so that the report contains a 
notable passage in which one of the speakers “ spoke out,” 
in a manner which must have shocked the would-be 
shockers. It is worth while to quote the following from 
the speech of Mr. Anson: 

I am sure that Modernist theologians will forgive me if I 
say that their highly ingenious explanations of the Creed. . . 
which, on the whole, I think we are justified, in a time of 
transition, in making, won't appear to those who come after us 
very worthy of admiration. I fear they will . . . marvel at 
our long toleration of subterfuge. I cannot regard it as 
anything but a most unsatisfactory and temporary expedient, 
until we poor old crabs have developed a new shell. 


The second act of the comedy is to be found in the 
attitude adopted by the Anglo-Catholic seetion of the 
Church of England towards the latest performance of the 
Modernists. According to their principles they ought to 
have at once raised a cry of horror at such blasphemy in 
high places ; they ought to be grieved for the insults hurled 
against Our Lord; they ought to have demanded the 
authoritative expulsion of the heretics from the church, 
and they ought to have arranged penitential services of 
reparation. This last, by the way, was done, not by the 
Anglicans, but by the Catholic Bishop of Salford, who in 
view of what happened ordered that the first Sunday in 
October should be observed in his diocese as a day of 
atonement and reparation. The Anglicans have done noth- 
ing more than express a certain amount of well-bred 
astonishment at the Cambridge exhibition of infidelity. In 
their chief organ, the Church Fimes, which lately has been 
melancholy, not to say tearful, over such trifles as the 
conduct of the Rev. R. J. Campbell in San Francisco, the 
Modernists are criticized with excessive calmness. The 
well-known Bishop, Dr. Charles Gore, contributed a 
lengthy review of the Cambridge report. Dr. Gore handles 
his Modernist fellow-churchmen very tenderly, even gin- 
gerly. He confesses that he shivered at one particular 
expression of opinion he found in the report, but for the 
rest he seems to take a sort of interest, the sort of interest 
a naturalist might manifest in the presence of some un- 
known bugs. 

He hedges in his criticisms and qualifies his adverse 
remarks by “ feeling sure” that the Modernists deal un- 
fairly with church history and the Fathers of the Church: 
and all this when it is plain that he knows the Cambridge 
speakers to be in the wrong. Well, one can only surmise 
that the Bishop does not wish to see the hideous blots that 
disfigure the Church to which he belongs: indeed, he says 
in his review that it would have been well for the Modern- 
ists to hold their conferences in private. In all that Dr. 
Gore writes one looks in vain for the definite statement of 
an error and the trenchant disavowal of it one finds every- 
where in the writings of St. Jerome and St. Augustine. 
Had Dr. Gore begn humble enough to go to the Encyclical 
of Pius X he would find all he need say set forth precisely 
and in unmistakable terms. But we are ready to admit that 
an Anglican Bishop can hardly be precise in such matters 
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without ceasing to be Anglican, Finally comes the Bishop’s 
“ Life of Christ ” which shall, he says, do justice to the 
humanity of Christ. But, alas, the announcement is 
utterly spoiled for Catholics by the fact that the Bishop 
shows himself to be heretical concerning the knowledge 
of Our Lord. 

To us all this seems singularly inept and ludicrous, and 
some Catholic writers here have expressed wonder at the 
seeming inertness of the High Church party. But if we 
will regard the Evangelicals as being in fact the truest 
representatives of the Church of England, it is at once 
clear that the Anglo-Catholics are as far removed from the 
religion of the Book of Common Prayer on the one side 
as the Modernists are on the other. The High churchman 
can hardly twit the Modernist for being disloyai to the 
Thirty-nine Articles, while he himself “says Mass” in 
Roman vestments every day. In fact the High churchman 
feels that so far as the formularies of his Church are 
concerned, he is as much in the mud as his Modernist is 
in the mire. How could he then upbraid as heartily as his 
heart might dictate? How could be demand the unfrock- 
ing of a fellow-member of his Church while he himself is 
so gravely suspect ? 

The comedy has a point, otherwise it were but a farce. 
The point brought out with almost brutal force is that 
there is no doctrinal authority in the Church of England. 
Already a few have realized this point and have come to, 
or are wistfully gazing at, the City seated on the hill. 

The Church Times hugs to itself a bit of chilly comfort 
by asserting that the Modernists, as a section, gain few-or 
no adherents: but the Church Times does not know, or 
perhaps it only ignores, the fact that the envied Roman 
communion reaps all the gains that are to be made out of 
suich a comedy as that here described. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The Editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
department 


The Irish and Reading 


To the Editor of America: 

I note the letter of J. F. D. in America for March 11, referring 
to my letter to America on “ The Irish and Reading” in which 
I told of the poor results from a circular descriptive of an Irish 
book recently published by a New York firm, sent to the 22,000 
priests of the United States. I thank J. F. D. for his word ° 
of good cheer. 

I am happy to say that the irreeponsiveaess here has not been 
duplicated in England and Ireland. A circular sent to a limited 
number over there has produced regnarkable results, in spite of 
the fact tlat the book, which cost $4.00 here, sells for 21 shillings 
($5.25) on the other side. The other day, for example, a single 
cable order came to the publishers for 300 copies. 

And the remark was made in Washington the other day: “ You 
meet people from Ireland who are quite educated ”! 

New York. B. F. 
Individualism in Art 
To the Editor of America: ' 

I wonder if my opinion on the above subject really differs 
from Mr. Allen’s, printed March 11. I did not wish to establish a 
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complete parallel between individualism in philosophy and religion 
and individualism in art, but I did wish to say that individualism 
uncontrolled leads in all cases to absurdities. Surely personality 
enters into art as originality must and does, because knowledge 
wedded to personality generates the indispensable originality, Yet, 
to exempt even so precious a thing as personality and originality 
from all control would be to bring on anarchy and chaos. 

In “Individualism and Art” I suggested various controls; re- 
sponsibility which must rule all free actions, and, if high, will 
stimulate art; personal ideals, purified by wisdom and leavened 
with humor; experience, “ which is by industry achieved and per- 
fected in the swift course of time”; masterpieces of the past, 
not to be cast out indiscriminately in a rebellion against con- 
ventionality; a s@me philosophy of art that does not confound 
bodily appetites with the intellectual pleasure of beauty; and 
finally, sympathetic understanding of human nature, the true test 
of art and literature and the basis of their perpetuity. 

When I wrote that “100,000 college graduates were turning 
college escapades and flirtations into chapters which their au- 
thors consider typical of life because the incidents were individ- 
ually experienced,” I had in mind such writers as Mackenzie in 
England; Joyce and O’Riordan in Ireland; Norris, Fitzgerald and 
Benet in America. Mr. Kenneth Allen thinks that “ because from 
their viewpoint that flirtation has a distinct place in life, our 
criticisms will not change their opinion.” My contention was that 
these writers did not give flirtations a “distinct place,” but that 
they made, what I euphemistically called, flirtations “typical of 
life,” the whole of life. It may be true that our criticisms will not 
change their opinions. These young men are zealots, eager to 
reform the world, and their ideas are so tiny that even their 
weak, youthful grip of them cannot be disengaged. But while 
leaving them to the converting power of experience and of wis- 
dom and humor and a wider understanding of human nature, 
may not the truth, which does not make them free, at least help 
to discourage others? 

The mention in my article of Homer, Aeschylus, Sophocles, 
Horace, Shakespeare, Scott, in their best moments should be 
evidence enough that, while opposed to the raw, I am, with Mr. 
Kenneth Allen, no friend of the “anemic.” . 

Mr. Allen might have appealed to Dante, to Racine, to Man- 
zoni, as masters who embodied Catholic truth in the highest 
artistic forms. With that portion of his letter I am in complete 
accord. I did not discuss religion in connection with art except 
as an ennobling motive in responsibility. It would appear to be 
difficult, though not impossible, to give expression in novels to 
Catholic religious experience. “ Maria Chapdelaine”. is a recent 
and a highly successful presentation of Catholic environment, 
and the “ Wasted Generation” of Owen Johnson is sympathetic 
to Catholic ideals. 

Boston. Francis P. Donne ty, S.J. 


What Is Done for the Catholic Immigrant? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A news article in the New York Times, March 20, prompts the 
question: What is the Church doing for the Catholic immigrant? 
Is she meeting him at the gateway of citizenship, at a crisis in 
his life when his faith is put to the supreme test? And if so, 
how do her efforts compare with those of her non-Catholic com- 
petitors? 

The article in question is headed: “They study English now. 
A thousand Spaniards and Italians enrolled as result of campaign.” 
It tells of the work, laudable in itself, of a society krmown as the 
Council on Immigrant Education, to teach the immigrant 
English. It does mention, en passant, that the work of teaching 
the Catholics % taken care of by “ Newman Clubs,” but that of 
the Protestante—frotm Spain and Italy, by the way—engages the 
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attention of the great central body of Evangelicalism, the 
Federated Churches. 

Are Protestants from two foremost Catholic countries flocking 
to our shores in such numbers as to command the notice of the 
“ Sanhedrim ” of Protestantism, and does this work of the New- 
man Clubs represent the full organized effort of Catholics to care 
for the immigrant while undergoing the too often perilous pro- 
cess of Americanization? 

At the end of the article is given a list of several organizations 
that go to make up the Council on Immigrant Education, and 
though almost all the influential Protestant agencies are mentioned, 
not a single Catholic scoiety seems to be represented. One begins 
to wonder, in the face of this well-organized non-Catholic move- 
ment, if our great Catholic bodies of national scope, such as the 
N. C. W. C., or the K. of C., are interesting themselves in a 
problem so vital to the future of Catholicism in America. 


New York. J. McC. 


The Originator of Our Parish School System 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In America for March 1, a communication under the above 
heading, with the purpose of correcting a former statement, that 
the Venerable Bishop Neumann inaugurated the Catholic-school 
system, referring to St. Peter’s Church, New York, places that 
church ahead of all others. There is a church in the United 
States which has an even older school—Holy Trinity, Philadelphia. 
Father Hertkorn, in his excellent “ Retrospect of Holy Trinity 
Parish,” says: 


The German Catholics are and always were stanch and 
unflinching advocates of the parish-school system. In those 
early days as well as in succeeding generations the Germans 
evinced an active zeal and made great sacrifices in founding 
and maintaining a Catholic parish school. Wherever they 
settled in sufficient numbers the schoolhouse soon rose by the 
side of the church. In Philadelphia the “German School 
House” antedated Holy Trinity Church, as in 1787 or even 
earlier, the Germans had established a school for the educa- 
of their children and supported it by the German Catholic 
Society. 


The Minute Book of Holy Trinity Church offers an interesting 
account of the management of this school: 


In the name of God. Amen. 

At a meeting of the trustees of Holy Trinity Church, 
held on the 30th of November, Anno Domini, 1789, it was 
resolved that as Mr. Henry Horne had resigned the position 
of schoolmaster, Mr. Anthony Heim be placed in charge of 
the school under the following conditions: First, he shall in 
winter time heat the school before nine e’clock, at which hour 
the morning session shall begin during the winter and con- 
tinue until twelve o’clock; in the afternoon from one until 
four o’clock; but during the summer in the morning from 
eight to twelve o’clock and in the afternoon from two until 
five o’clock. ~ 

Second, the same Mr. Anthony Heim shall inquire of the 
parents or of the children whether they are able to pay school 
fees. All who can, shall contribute to his salary and the 
other children must bring a certificate from the president or 
from one of the trustees, stating that they are poor, and for 
such the church will provide. 

Third, it was resolved that the said Mr. Anthony Heim 
be elected and accepted as organist of Holy Trinity Church. 
Fourth, it was resolved that the said trustees obligate them- 
selves to pay Mr. Anthony Heim as salary of organist the 
sum of forty pounds in quarterly payments of (pr) £10. 


In 1790 the trustees of Holy Trinity Church applied to the 
Assembly for a grant of public lands for the support of free 
schools. A report was issued against these grants. 

I may add that St. Paul’s Church, Goshenhoppen, had a school 
as early as Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia, but to my knowl- 
edge there is no record. 


Beatty, Pénn. P, Fertx Feriner., O.8.B. 
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is the hope that is laid up in our bosoms. We are moving 


through the valley of tears towards our heavenly home. 


A- CATHOLIC - REVIEW- OF - THE - WEEK __ Sooner, perhaps, than we think, we shall come to the turn 
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“My Redeemer Liveth” 

T is part of the Providence of God, that every year, 

with the renewal of nature’s dormant life, there should 
be a renewal of Christian faith and hope. In the midst 
of the sadness, and disappointments and sufferings of men 
the Church reassures her children that the blessed giit of 
immortality is theirs irrevocably and beyond question. We 
have not here a lasting city, there is no escape from the 
penalty of sin, sooner or later the grave with its rest from 
pain will open to receive us, but through the dark portals 
of death there comes streaming the promise of future 
happiness. Life will not be taken from us, only its form 
will be changed, and after the dissolution of our earthly 
abode there is waiting for us, prepared by the goodness 
of the Saviour, an everlasting dwelling place in Heaven. 
We are not like those who have no hope. Christ died but 
He rose again from the dead, and in His resurrection He 
has conquered death. Not merely shall our souls live 
forever, but our bodies, also, shall share in the victory. 
Sown in corruption, they shall rise in incorruption ; sown 
in dishonor, they shall rise in glory; sown in weakness, 
they shall rise in power. “ Behold I tell you a mystery. 
We shall all rise again.” 

No wonder that the Church bids us rejoice on Easter 
Sunday. Christ, our Redeemer liveth. Dying, He dies no 
more. Life and death have clashed in marvelous conflict, 
and the master of life, once dead, now lives. The empty 
sepulcher, the angelic witnesses testify to His triumph. 
Therefore, His friends cannot but exult and be glad. But 
there is also joy for ourselves. The Paschal Lamb has 
redeemed His sheep, the innocent Christ has brought back 
sinners to the friendship and love of their Eternal Father. 
He has unlocked the gates of eternity, he has made us 
children of God, He has constituted us heirs of Heaven, 
He has gone to prepare a place for us. Our Redeemer 
liveth and in our own flesh we shall see our God. This 


of the road, and then the wonders of what God has made 
ready for His friends will burst upon us. Such is the 
Paschal message. Christ, dying, has destroyed death; 
rising, He has repaired life. 


Pope Pius XI and “ America ” 
GREAT and unexpected honor has come to AMER- 
Ica, one that in all probability is unprecedented in 
the records of the Catholic press in the United States. In 
the issue of February 18, 1922, there appeared an article 
on the Holy Father entitled, “ Alpinist, Librarian, Nuncio, 
Pope,” written by Father Reville. In the mail of Monday, 
April 3, there came from the Vatican this autograph letter 
from Monsignor Diego Venini, Private Chaplain to his 
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The English translation runs as follows: ‘“ The Holy 
Father is particularly grateful for your beautiful article 
which he read with pleasure. From his heart he bestows 
upon you his Apostolic Blessing.” 

By a happy coincidence this courteous and paternal 
message of his Holiness together with his Apostolic Bless- 
ing came at the close of the Catholic press drive. The 
message and the blessing will cheer not only the writer to 
whom they were personally addressed and his fellow- 
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workers on America, but all their brother Catholic jour- 
nalists in the United States who are so generously and 
unselfishly working for the same cause. The interests of 
that cause, Pope Pius XI has deeply at heart. They are 
the interests of humanity itself, of God and His Church. 
That the Holy Father, upon whose shoulders rests the 
burden of all the Churches, should from the many com- 
ments on his election, single out motu proprio AMERICA’S 
tribute to him and pause in his labors to send a message 
of cheer and encouragement to an obscure worker in the 
vineyard, will be to all a striking proof of the singular 
delicacy of his sentiments and the nobility of his heart. 
The most heartfelt gratitude and thanks to the Holy 
Father himself and the most unflinching loyalty to the 
cause which he represents, must be the answer to such 
comforting words. 

The message of the Holy Father has brought us very 
close to the Vatican, to Peter’s See and to Peter’s repre- 
sentative and successor. It makes us realize that in the 
wise designs of Providence a Pope has been given us who 
is in close contact with the times and its problems. We 
clearly see that the Holy Father reads the news and views 
that reach him from the millions of faithful children in 
the United States which he so keenly admires. The read- 
ers of America have their share and a large one surely in 
the message received by its staff. For it is owing to their 
constant and loyal support that America has been able to 
accomplish whatever good it may have done for religion, 
for country, for justice and truth. 


Is the Worker a Machine? 

HE delegates to the convention of the New England 

Rotary Clubs, recently held at Hartford, listened to at 
least one good sermon on social morality. To their credit, 
it must be said, they listened willingly and even with ap- 
plause. Mr. Alfred C. Fuller, “ scored employers who at- 
tempt to settle industrial problems by conflict,” and 
afterwards expressed his mind quite plainly on the fifty- 
four hour week. “ Any man,” said Mr. Fuller, “ who tries 
to force women, or men either, to work fifty-four hours a 
week is a criminal.” 

Mr. Fuller is to be congratulated on his protest. The 
modern theory according to which a man who is unwilling 
to labor for fifty-four hours a week should be driven to 
the shop or the mine at the point of a Federal gun, or told 
that he can starve, is a policy of inhumanity intolerable in 
any civilized community. One of the worst conclusions to 
gain acceptance since the domination of machinery in the 
industrial world is that, after all, the worker himself de- 
serves less consideration than a machine. A machine is 
carefully guarded, immediate attention is given to minor 
repairs, and it is not run beyond its capacity. Otherwise 
it is soon relegated to the scrapheap. But in too many 
instances, it has been considered good business to get the 
maximum from a worker in the briefest period of time, 
and then throw him to the scrapheap. A machine is costly, 
but workers are cheap. Hence for a dozen industrial 
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plants which make the care of machinery a point of first 
importance, there are few, indeed, which consider an 
equal care of its workers an affair which in any manner 
concerns it. As a rule, the worker does not want the 
clubhouses and the welfare associations which some con- 
cerns insist upon maintaining. What he wants, and what 
he may rightly claim, are a decent wage, proper working- 
conditions, and enough time at his own disposal to enable 
him to live like a human being, and not like a slave. The 
clubhouses and the welfare associations are a stone offered 
him when he is crying for bread. 

In his famous Encyclical “On the Condition of the 
Working Classes,” Leo XIII repeatedly called attention 
to the grave moral evil of forcing men and women 
to live under “ conditions repugnant to their dignity as hu- 
man beings a dignity which God Himself treats 
with reverence.” Excessive labor, the Pontiff holds, con- 
stitutes an occasion “ which calls for the law’s interfer- 
ence.” 

If we turn now to things external and corporeal, the first con- 
cern of all is to save the poor workers from the cruelty of greedy 
speculators, who use human beings as mere instruments of money- 
making. It is neither just nor human so to grind men with exces- 
sive labor as to stupify their minds and wear out their bodies. 
Man’s strength is developed and increased by use and 
exercise, but only on condition of due intermission and proper 
rest. Daily labor, therefore, should be so regulated as not to be 
protracted over longer hours than strength admits. How many 
and how long the intervals of rest should be must depend on the 
nature of the work, on circumstances of time and place, and on 
the health and strength of the workman. 

What follows is of particular importance now that the 
miners have been forced into inactivity as a protest against 
“the cruelty of greedy speculators.” 

Those who work in mines and quarries, and extract coal, stone 
and metals from the bowels of the earth, should have shorter 
hours in proportion as their labor is more severe and trying to 
health As a general principle it may be laid down that 
a workman ouglit to have leisure and rest proportionate to the 
wear and tear of his strength; for waste of strength must be 
repaired by cessation from: hard work. 


It is now argued, by the Northern textile-mills, for in- 
stance, that hours must be lengthened to permit them to 
compete with the corporations in the South. The plain 
answer to this contention is that no community can suffer 
any corporation to exist if the working-conditions exacted 
are inhuman. Not even to save the millions invested in 
the mills of New England is it permissible to violate the 
natural and the Divine law by forcing men and women to 
work for less than a living-wage, under unsanitary condi- 
tions, or for weekly periods which are excessive. Not 
even the workers themselves can consent to a contract 
which necessitates labor that is hurtful to their health. 
Human life must not be put in the same scale with divi- 
dends, and any man who subjects the worker, made in the 
image of God, to injustice, that his dividends may not be 
lessened, is not merely a criminal, but in the expressive 
words of Holy Writ, a murderer. 

We cannot continue to maintain our “ big businesses ” 
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at the expense of the moral law. If in a given instance, 
the two are not compatible, the business must go, and it 
is the duty of the civil power to destroy it. Nor can we 
hope to remove the evils which infest the modern indus- 
trial world by an appeal to the law alone. The social ques- 
tion, as Leo XIII has insisted, is not “ merely an economic 
one. . . . In point of fact, it is above all, a moral and 
religious matter, and for that reason must be settled by 
the principles of morality and according to the dictates of 
religion.” Too long have the principles of morality been 
excluded from this sphere ; too long have even some Catho- 
lics emphasized men’s undoubted right to property, while 
minimizing the tremendous duties which the holding of 
property entails. Let us get back to God and His law. 


Catholic Parents and Modern Styles 

66 RTISTS,” observes Mr. Joseph Pennell, “ think 

A the present styles for women shocking. Only 
idiots admire them.” Himself an artist as well as a critic 
of fine susceptibilities, Mr. Pennell was speaking from 
the depths of an outraged soul. But when asked by the 
inquisitive reporter, ‘‘ Well, what are you going to do about 
it?”’ Mr. Pennell had no course to suggest. 

The controversy has passed beyond the stage when the 
critic can be accused of seeing evil where none exists. 
Even the creators of the reigning styles are beginning to 
ask if the limit has not been reached, and it is noticeable 
that the chief argument offered by wearers of the offending 
costumes is that they are no worse than those of fifty 
years ago. Some weeks ago a Chicago newspaper pub- 
lished sketches of draperies in fashion at different periods 
beginning with 1820, and labeled them, “ Are the present 
styles worse than they were 100 years ago?” The reflec- 
tion which the question cast upon women seems to have 
escaped the editor. If the argument meant anything at all, 
its force was that in all ages women have been both willing 
and anxious to dress in a manner which offends good 
taste and good morals. 

To lay down general canons of style from which there 
can be no deviation is, of course, impossible. Yet it is 
absolutely true that no good woman can adopt any style 
which, to paraphrase a significant paragraph in Hunting- 
ton’s “ Civilization and Climate,” stresses the physical sex- 
characteristics. That this “stressing” is the glaring sin 
of the modern styles, no sober observer’can deny. That 
it is the cause of much immorality, as competent social 
students point out, is highly probable; that it degrades 
woman, is beyond question. There was a time when 
mothers taught their daughters to believe that modesty and 
reserve were indispensable to good breeding, and that the 
last thing a good woman desired, or would permit, was the 
attention of the casual public. Now, unfortunately, there 
are mothers who teach their daughters to dress for the 
deliberate purpose of attracting this attention, and permit 
them to appear in publie painted and attired in a manner 
which only a few years ago was restricted to women of no 
uncertain reputation. 
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Whatever the attitude of our anti-social press, or the 
force of public opinion, there is no doubt that Catholic 
parents are under a grave obligation to forbid their daugh- 
ters to garb themselves in a fashion which offends against 
the canon laid down by Huntington. No precise directions 
can be given, and no good woman needs them, for she 
knows instinctively what is improper. The dress, as 
Beecher once observed, should show the lady, not her per- 
son. And if there be any Catholic mother inclined to take 
refuge in the excuse, “ Well, it’s the fashion,” let her ask 
herself in all seriousness, if she is willing to let that ex- 
cuse plead for her when she goes before Almighty God to 


be judged. 


Johnson’s Recipe for Marriage 


NE of the sage counsels that Dr. Johnson used to 

offer those meditating matrimony was this: “ Marry 
first for virtue; secondly for wit; thirdly for beauty and 
fourthly for money.” How widely the renowned moral- 
ist’s advice was followed by his young contemporaries we 
have few means of knowing, but the beaux and belles of 
Johnson’s time, it can safely be assumed, after politely ap- 
plauding a graybeard’s wise counsels on marriage, prompt- 
ly disregarded them just as do wooing youths and maidens 
of today. However, the great lexicographer’s advice, as 
it has been so little used during the past century or two, 
is still remarkably sound and good, so it were much to 
be desired that more of our young people would ponder 
well, before the day of their engagement, Dr. Johnson’s 
recipe for married happiness. 

For a large proportion of the wrecks that strew the 
shores of the matrimonial sea were driven thither. no 
doubt, because the qualities that Johnson deemed of the 
first importance if a prosperous voyage was hoped for, 
were either absent altogether or else held at best a very 
subordinate place. How many foolish Catholics, for ex- 
ample, have seen their marriage end in disaster simply 
because the person chosen for a partner on life’s journey 
was not of their Faith? Other newly wedded couples are 
doomed to watch their love for each other slowly grow 
colder, because their mutual attraction was not based on 
sterling character or solid worth but only on social position 
or a pretty face. If the graces of husband and wife are 
for the most part exterior decorations only, but if neither 
party brings along a modicum of plain common-sense and 
at least a moderate enthusiasm for the things of the mind, 
there will hardly be enough victuals aboard for a long voy- 
age. As for those who make the prime requisite in their 
intended spouse the possession of abundant wealth, ex- 
perience has proved that money alone is a very untrust- 
worthy ballast in a stormy cruise, for the daily papers are 
filled with records of the matrimonial disasters that befall 
the rich in the very harbor, so to speak, before they have 
put to sea at all. So young travelers embarking on married 
life are more likely to have a prosperous voyage if they lay 
to heart Dr. Johnson’s admirable counsels. 
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Literature 


COMPTON MACKENZIE’S NOVELS 


ee is always something indivisible about individuality ; 
and when one does come across it in modern fiction, the 
tendency is either to enjoy it without appealing to the critical 
faculty or to wonder quite vainly just where it ought to be cata- 
logued. An instance in point is Mr. Compton Mackenzie, the 
chronicler of youth, the novelist of romance, the—ever so 
many things that are paradoxical. One of his critical essays 
tells us that fiction ought, first of all, to be amusing, and he prac- 
tises his doctrine admirably. Still, when we analyze the subject- 
matter of his stories, there can be no question about the great, 
serious things it embraces. One must grant that Sylvia Scarlett 
is a rather Bohemian personage, but she has a grave philosophy 
of life; and though Jenny Pearl voices her sentiments in slang, 
they are often poetry. Again, the persons in one story are quite 
certain to bob up in another, under circumstances that provide 
them with a different attitude to life; and so one is always sure 
that Mr. Mackenzie has been very friendly with his characters 
and wondered what they were doing in life—life which is always 
so much larger than the widest frame of plot. 

“ Sinister Street,” “ Plashers’ Mead,” “ Carnival,” “ Sylvia Scar- 
lett,” “ Sylvia and Michael ”—what an imposing array of picturesque 
character, hilarious and poignant incident, youth, love-making and 
bitterness! Existence is never quite settled or complacent in these 
books, the adventure is always partly frustrated, and of worm- 
wood there is a plenty. The story of Michael Fane, beautiful, true 
and arresting though it is, ends with a quest so bizarre and futile 
that one cannot help comparing the author and his character with 
Don Quixote, a comparison suggested, of course, by Michael’s 
avowed inability to laugh at the Knight of Mancha. “ Carnival” 
is, obviously, melodrama with a lurid finale. Sylvia herself, after 
so much fruitless voyaging over Europe and England, does finally 
take Michael for a husband, though it has always seemed to at 
least one reader that “wedding” in this case acquires some of 
its old meaning of “hazard.” Finally, there is “ Plashers’ Mead,” 
than which no modern idyl is more delicately scented, more evoca- 
tive of lingering loveliness, although the exasperating Guy makes 
tragedy of it in the end. 

Naturally one asks: ‘“ What has Mr. Mackenzie been trying 
to say?” The conviction still persists that novelists are “ week- 
day preachers,” even though some of them are more than gentle 
and others orators of the soap-box. It is true but not always 
evident that the author of “ Sinister Street” is a deep student of 
adolescence, a dangerous subject which most modern people pre- 
fer to handle with machinery. His attack is on the machinery, 
for a more vital and individual education that works for the 
culture of character as distinguished from formation of char- 
acter. No one has ever scorned Puritanism with more urbane 
success or derided aimlessness with more disdain. It is rather 
difficult to say whether Guy Hazelwood or Mr. Trewhella comes 
off best in the end, though Hazelwood is a poetic dwarf, while 
Trewhella is a prosaic monster. The trouble with Mr. Mackenzie’s 
observations on this interesting subject is that they lie scattered 
about in his volumes like a perverse youngster’s toys. He sees 
ever so many things clearly and sympathetically—only a stickler 
for primness or a moralistic Rip Van Winkle can accuse 
Mackenzie of indecency, it seems to me—that one wishes he would 
stay in one place long enough to gain and set down a coherent 
impression. There is no such thing as a solution in these novels; 
one must be content to read them as evidence, and, taking their 
accuracy for granted, make up one’s own mind. 

The beauty of these books—and they have great, rare, elfish 
beauty—is precisely what one could expect from a poet so good 


as Mackenzie proved himself in the early days of his career. 
It is the blended product of keen insight and delight in natural 
loveliness with a spiritual nostalgia that results from the dis- 
illusioned ventures of the soul. No other English novelist has 
an equally good eye for color, in the original sense of tint, pig- 
ment and shadow, and none paints from so rich and varied a 
palette the complex dreams and realities of clear and clouded 
youth. He feels instinctively without saying it, of course, that 
the cancer of modern civilization is city-life and the industrial- 
ism underlying it. All his healthiest, noblest, heartiest people are 
country-folk, and convalescence for the others is always. achieved 
away from London or Paris. His satire, deadening when it at- 
tacks artistic coteries, underworld adventures, and easy, aimless 
education, becomes cheerful, radiant, nearly Dickensian when it 
migrates into the open. Theatrical life, also, underlies a great 
deal, not only of Mackenzie’s narrative, but of his point of view 
as well. Jenny Pearl,.Stella Fane, Sylvia Scarlett, are all people 
of the stage, almost to the extent of typifying a protest against 
living in industrial bondage. They are all people who refuse 
to be choked by jobs, but who, unfortunately, are not guided by 
—shall we say?—Job. It must be admitted that, in spite of the 
sincerity and charm she manifests, Miss Scarlett is almost per- 
verse enough to be at home in the lower sort of French comedy. 

But if a man can feel and render a scene like the following, he 
has not lost the glory of his youth: 

Out in the orchard a heavy mist wrapped him in wet folds 
of silver; yet overhead there was clear starlight, and he could 
watch the slow burnishing of the moon’s face in her voyage 
up the sky. It was a queer country in which he found him- 
self, where all the tree-tops seemed to be floating away from 
invisible trunks, and where for a while no sound was audible 
but his own footsteps making a sound almost of violins in the 
saturated grass. The moon wrought upon the vapors a shift- 
ing damascene and far behind, as it seemed, a rufous stain 
showed where the candles in his room were still alight. 
Gradually a variety of sounds began to play upon the silence. 
He could hear the dry squeak of a bat and cows munching in 
the meadows on the other side of the stream. The stream it- 
self babbled and was still, babbled and was still; while along 
the bank voles were taking the water with splashes that went 
up and down a scale like the deep notes of a dulcimer. 

Perhaps we have no right to expect an artist to do more than 
this; but without more he could not be a novelist. It is in 
Michael Fane’s education that Mr. Mackenzie’s readers are most 
deeply interested, and perhaps the author shares this attitude. 
The development of the boy is so admirably revealed, up to a 
certain point, that young people follow it with surprising hunger. 
There is, one could easily prove, no modern book which appeals 
so directly to the ripening youth of our time as “ Sinister Street,” 
and so the question is continually being put: “Why does it end 
that way—with this almost crazy pursuit, through the underworld, 
for a fatuous girl?” *Why, indeed, except that both Michael 
Fane and Compton Mackenzie sought to link things which in this 
modern world are simply not even conceived of as being. inter- 
woven, though painstaking research might show that Our Lord 
made a synthesis of them and that the Church has understood. 

At all events, our novelist, who could not find a solution for 
Michael Fane, did discover one for himself. It is rather well- 
known that Compton Mackenzie was received into the Church, in 
the city of Rome, during 1915. There is nothing in his subse- 
quent work to show the influence of Catholic thought. “ Poor 
Relations” and “ Rich Relatives” are sparkling comedies empty 
of the significance of his earlier books. We need not expect— 
though prophesy is foolish—any strong religious novel from his 
pen. Like Marion Crawford he will probably keep, almost of 
necessity, the disciplina arcani. It is to be regretted, of course: 
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but great fiction inspired by the Faith is scarcely possible where 
the society out of which the art must grow is so hopelessly, 
barrenly alien. Only the apostle like Newman, or the mystic like 
Thompson, can successfully materialize the aspirations of his soul 


from the fragments of a broken civilization. 
Gerorce N. SHUSTER. 


THE LIGHT OF ENDLESS EASTER 


If we, the dreamers of the earth, must use 
Vague speech, and colors vaguer than a dream, 
To preach the heart-rending gospel of good news, 
Which clearer than the phantom earth doth seem— 


It is because the Spiritual Light, 
Unless in lanterns veiled of clouded horn, 

Would burn us utterly when it burned too bright: 
No man has seen the sun since man was born! 


But ah! to behold the naked Ray of Rays 
With naked and ecstatic eyes! nor shun 
The intolerable glory! and to gaze * 
On One whose beauty shall eclipse the sun. 


THEODORE MAYNARD. 


REVIEWS 


Tradition and Progress. By Gitpert Murray. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $3.00. 

The first of these discourses, entitled “ Religio Grammatici: the 
Religion of a ‘ Man of Letters,’” strikes the note that is sounded 
in many keys throughout the nine lectures that follow: progress 
is possible only when tradition is respected, more particularly the 
tradition of Greece which, it is claimed, can throw the clearest 
light on the problems of modern society and of present-day liter- 
ature. Apologia rather than religio would have been a happier 
choice ; for after all, religio is too high and sacred a word to apply 
to a man’s considered love of a given literature, even though it be 
the finest of all literatures. As it is, a sentence here and there 
in the opening pages is strongly reminiscent of the early para- 
graphs in Arnold’s “Study of Poetry,” where we are told that 
poetry is destined to take the place of religion—a thought that 
Sophocles and Aeschylus and Plato would have branded as 
impious. Indeed, the suspicion that Prof. Murray is himself 
persuaded that, in the words of Arnold: “ More and more man- 
kind will discover that we have to turn to poetry to interpret life 
for us, to console us, to sustain us,” is changed to a conviction 
when, in a later essay, we find the words themselves quoted ap- 
parently with full-hearted approval. 

The lecture on “ Poesis and Mimesis” is a commentary on one 
of the centrai teachings of Aristotle’s “Poetics,” and should be 
read by all students of literary criticism. It is one of the ablest 
interpretations of a difficult passage the reviewer has seen; not 
that it is wholly original, but because of the clearness and sug- 
gestiveness with which it unfolds the difference between the Aris- 
totelian concepts of “ making” (poesis) and “ imitation,” as well 
as their interrelations, and the emphasis rightly laid on the initi- 
ative possibilities of the particular language chosen as the medium 
of expression. “ Literature as Revelation,” were it not for the 
attitude of indifference and even skepticism shown toward the 
truth or falsity of the thought element in literature, would deserve 
a place among the essays that one would like to read a second 
and a third time. “ Aristophanes and the War Party” and “ The 
Bacchae of Euripides” aim at showing how history repeats itself 
in times of war no less than in days of peace: they give the 
author an opportunity to point out striking analogies between the 
Peloponnesian War and the late world struggle, and to compare 
the Athenians’ deep reverence for freedom, tempered by law, with 
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the lofty patriotism that inspired our soldiers when they fought 
for democracy. 
The last four essays have very slight connection with the study 
of Greek literature and might very profitably have been omitted ; 
so too might the essay on Stoic philosophy. They are concerned 
with modern questions, but while evidencing an observant mind, 
they unfortunately introduce an abundance of philosophical and 
theological speculations that reveal only too clearly the author’s 
limitations. Gilbert Murray is undoubtedly a Greek scholar ; he is 
just as unquestionably not a philosopher nor a theologian. He 
can see difficulties, but cannot see that difficulties need not neces- 
sarily give rise to doubts and that solutions attempted by the 
inexpert at times make confusion worse confounded. J. A. C. 





The Fall of Mary Stuart. A Narrative in Contemporary Let- 
ters. By Frank Arthur Mumsy. Illustrated. Boston. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $5.00. 

If those whose “solid” reading wholly consists of frothy 
novels could be induced to open now and then so scholarly and 
fascinating a book of history or biography as Dr. Mumby’s “ Fall 
of Mary Stuart,” perhaps the unclean-fiction menace of today 
could be neutralized. Setting down “naught in malice,” and taking 
care to add “nothing to the mass of unsupported theories and 
legends which have confused the issue for centuries past,” the 
author has made his volume merely the record, for the most 
part, of the contemporary letters which describe the career of 
Mary Stuart from her marriage to Darnley in 1565, till her de- 
feat at Langside and her flight to England three years later. Dr. 
Mumby lets the actors in the tragedy use as far as possible their 
own words, for he judiciously supplies in smaller print only what 
is necessary for introducing or connecting the letters, so that the 
reader can follow the story intelligently. 

Those who are trying to train themselves to prefer history to 
fiction can begin with the Pope’s letter to the Queen after her 
ill-advised marriage to Darnley and then watch with breathless 
interest while the toils gather round Mary after the murder of 
her husband and the “elopement” with Bothwell. The editor 
succeeds pretty well in justly balancing the findings of Queen 
Mary’s partisans and those of her enemies, and the student of 
one of the most baffling mysteries that history offers will find in 
Dr. Mumby’s book the chief documents on which a decision must 
be based. In the latter half of the sixteenth century, the religious 
situation in Europe and the “monstrous regiment of women” in 
Scotland, France and England gave rise to so many conspiracies, 
lies and intrigues, that the truth is now exceedingly hard to 
recognize and prove. The ill-fortune that persistently dogged 
the House of Stuart for more than 200 years, never found a more 
wretched and unhappy victim than Mary Queen of Scots. But by 
the patient sufferings of her later life she more than atoned for 
the sins and indiscretions of her youth. W. D. 





Classical Associations of Places in Italy. By Frances E. Sasin. 
Published by the Author. Madison, Wis. 

This volume deserves a welcome from teachers of Latin litera- 
ture. It might be styled a Classical Baedeker, but an eloquent 
one, not a perfunctory guide, glowing with the very romance 
of Italy and the charm of classical antiquity. The judiciously 
made selections of the Latin and Greek authors given us in the 
original text, and in English translations by well-known experts, 
carry us through the fields of Italy, make us linger by the hills 
and streams sung by Virgil and Horace, allow us to pause before 
the monuments of Roman grandeur, to wander at will through 
the Roman Suburra or up the Capitoline hill. Plutarch describes 
the death of Cicero, and we see the ravens that cawed their evil 
omens on the yard-arms of the ship that bore him in flight. 
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Tacitus paints in majestic words the grief of Italy as Agrippina 
brings back to Rome the ashes of her Germanicus. Miss Sabin 
must be sincerely congratulated on the general idea underlying 
the volume, on the splendid choice made of many of the noblest 
passages of classical prose and verse, and the general high level 
of the translations included in the volume. 

Teachers of Latin and Greek are on the lookout for methods 
calculated to vitalize the study of the classic literatures. Judicious- 
ly used, this collection would be of considerable help. Through 
its pages the geography and literature, the esthetic beauties, the 
life, manners and customs, the history of Rome especially, de- 
scribed in the language of such masters as Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, 
Catullus, Columella, Juvenal, would be slowly and most agree- 
ably absorbed by the student. His interest would be aroused, 
and the romantic appeal of the old masters emphasized and 
brought home to him. Every page of the work is full of interest. 
They tell us, among other things, of the death of an emperor and 
of street parades, of the high cost of living at Rome, the worries 
of a tired business man, and how a Roman Carnegie, Lucullus, 
threw open a library to the public. And over all is the magic of 
the Roman tongue and the splendor of the Eternal City. The book 
should become popular. 5. Ge @. 


—_——— 


“), The}Founding of a Northern University. By F. A. Forpgs. St. 
Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $1.75. 

This new book by Mother Forbes shows that she has inherited 
more than her name from the spirited clan that is so prominent in 
the annals of medieval Scotland; such is the noble enthusiasm that 
breathes forth from its pages. The university in question is that 
of Aberdeen in Scotland, munificently founded in the year 1496 
by the saintly and learned Bishop William Elphinstone, then com- 
pleted by a worthy successor, Bishop Gavin Dunbar, but ruthlessly 
ruined by the reformers less than a century after its founding. 
The book gives an impressive picture, replete with interesting de- 
tails, of the powerful influence exerted by the Catholic Church on 
the civilization of Scotland from the fourteenth to the seventeenth 
century. What material she had to work upon is first made clear 
in the opening chapters on the wild North and town life in 
medieval times. How the Church gradually permeated the relig- 
ious life and early education in the North is next set forth with 
an abundance of telling facts. The coming of Bishop Elphin- 
stone leads up to the great work done by him and by Bishop Dun- 
bar, especially in connection with the university, while the con- 
cluding chapters graphically record the sad and swift undoing of 
all these glorious achievements by the destructive forces of the 
Reformation. Not only the student of history, but the general 
reader as well will derive much pleasure and profit from a perusal 
of this book. The many quotations, while giving proof of wide 
reading on the subject, might perhaps have been profitably cur- 
tailed. The six full-page illustrations enhance the value of the 
book. J. G. H. 


The Soul of an Immigrant. By Constantine M. Panunzio. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

The author of this book is a Protestant of Italian birth, who 
has made of America his adopted country. In recent years he 
acted as pastor of Protestant churches and during the war was 
busy in the Y. M. C. A. service, addressing Italian troops at the 
front. There is much to be said in praise of his book as a docu- 
ment on immigration, but the opening chapters contain many pages 
that leave a very bad taste on the palate. According to his account 
he was brought up almost a pagan in his Italian home, and was 
caged up by his parents in a filthy seminary, with the intention 
of turning him into a priest in spite of his most intense revulsion 
and opposition. Add to this that his knowledge of Catholicism 
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was literally zero. Such it still remains, if we may judge from 
the most unfair impression of it he conveys to the mind of the 
unsophisticated reader. The height of absurdity is reached when 
the reading of a book of Bible Stories, which is part of every 
Catholic child’s education in the Catholic school, is pictured as a 
heinous offense for a Catholic. That such may have been his 
own foolish conception is of course possible, since his home- 
training was anything but Catholic. 

The phases here described render the book unfair and per- 
nicious on its religious side, while the glorification of Protestantism, 
contrasted with the false impression left of the Church, makes the 
volume appear as a skilful bit of sectarian propaganda. Whether 
such was the author’s purpose is another matter. His picture on 
the other hand of the struggles of an Italian immigrant, the dif- 
ficulties in his way, the abuse to which he was subjected by those 
who profited by his ignorance of our country to exploit him in 
every way is enlightening. Particularly valuable are his re- 
flections upon the prejudice that is apt to continue in many 
quarters against the “foreigner,” even when he has become 
completely “ Americanized.” With a perfect mastery of the Eng- 
lish language and with a profound love of American institutions, 
the author found that his very name still counted against him. 
This, however, he makes clear is not the attitude of the true 
American. 

Particularly interesting is his experience with two Americaniza- 
tion committees whose leaders stood far more in need of Amer- 
icanization than the poor Italian natives they set themselves to 
Americanize. To conclude with one of these instances, the author 
presented to the chairman of his committee the complaint of the 
men under process of “ Americanization,” that they were receiv- 
ing wages insufficient to keep them in decent existence. The 
pithy reply of the chairman, who was also a factory-owner, was: 
“ D——— the dagoes. Let them go back to their rat holes.” 

J. H. 


The Question of Questions. Where is Man’s Permanent 
Home? By D. J. Kavanacu, S.J., San Francisco: The James 
H. Barry Company. 

Father Kavanagh has written a very good book, admirably 
adapted to the needs of the modern seeker after truth. The stib- 
ject is old, but he has brought to it a freshness and originality 
of treatment that will insure for it a welcome from all those who 
make its acquaintance. .A philosopher and a theologian, the author 
writes with all the accuracy of the schools, but he is at the same 
time a man thoroughly versed in the ways of modern thought, 
both academic and popular, and as a consequence, he has been 
able to translate into familiar language the profound truths that 
point the way to eternal happiness. His sympathy with present- 
day difficulties, his knowledge of the human heart, the clearness 
of his logical mind, and his gift of seeing things in their proper 
perspective combine to make his book readable, interesting and 
convincing, and at the same time, disarm hostility and win confi- 
dence. The title accurately describes the author’s purpose and the 
book’s content. To the question of questions, he answers in terms 
of reason, confirmed by reasonable revelation, that man’s perma- 
nent home is heaven. His first endeavor is to clear away the preju- 
dices and prepossessions and errors that cloud the intellect and 
prevent it from seeing the truth. This done, he proceeds to the 
positive part of his task and leads his reader step by step along the 
path of reason and of Revelation until he opens before them the 
radiant vision of perfect and permanent happiness. The epilogue 
is especially beautiful. The book is an excellent one to give to 
those who are groping their way in darkness, but it is equally 
useful for those who have the gift of faith, because it shows 
them the rational and revealed foundations of their hope. 

J. H.F. 































BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Novels. —“ Birthright” (Century, $1.90), by T. S. Stibling, 
is a strong novel on the Negro problem, built about the character 
of an educated colored man who returns to his home in Tennessee 
to labor for the uplift of his race. The author knows the Negro 
and as a Southerner he knows the South, and he sees the problem 
all too clearly to fall into propaganda. There is truth in his 
story. The South has dehumanized the Negro and the conse- 
quence is that the Negro has taken himself at the white man’s 
valuation. The author takes a big leap, however, in attributing 
the Southern attitude to ignorance of Darwinism. “The moment 
that a theory was propounded of the great biologic relationship 
of all flesh from worms to vertebrates there instantly followed a 
corollary of the brotherhood of man.” Rather, the brotherhood 
of brutes in which the stronger prevails. Nor does the author’s 
theory of race morality stand to reason. It is as dehumanizing as 
the attitude of his fellow-Southerners, which he severely arraigns. 
Despite these defects, Mr. Stibling has written a story that is a 
challenge to every American. If a remedy is not proposed, at 
least a disease is exposed by one who lives in the midst of the 
disease. Readers of America cannot fail to see the remedy. 

“Big Peter” (Dodd, Mead, $2.00), by Archibald Marshall, has 
the wholesome atmosphere and the glamour of idealism for which 
the author is so well known. The story has more of action in it 
and relies for its interest more on the plot than is usual with 
this justly popular writer, it has a liberal touch of mystery about 
it, and in general is a good novel, well worth reading. It is not, 
however, quite so successful as his previous books, and it is doubt- 
ful if he did wisely in departing from his accustomed methods. 
He has scarcely a rival in the delineation of character of the 
older type, for whom the simple joys of the hearth and of 
domestic affection are the best things in life, and those who have 
turned with a feeling of relief to his charming pictures of family 
affection will be more or less disappointed to find him engaged on 
a field in which he has no very marked preeminence. 

“Number 87” (Macmillan, $1.50), by Harrington Hext, is a 
strange book, written by an experienced craftsman who has been 
pleased to hide his identity under a nom de plume. The story is 
made up for the most part of discussions in an English club of 
the place science should occupy in the reconstruction of the 
world. The relative power for bringing back humanity to sanity 
and happiness that resides in the arts, religion and science is 
viewed from every angle, and conservative and radical opinions 
are expressed with the utmost frankness. The terrific uses to 
which a new discovery of a destructive form of a radio-activity 
is applied by an unknown agent supply the thread of unity and 
furnish the excuse for constant intellectual play of a high order. 
The book is filled with thought, and points the danger to which 
the possession of dangerous scientific power is subject; it is rather 
unique in that woman has absolutely no part in its action. 

“Rahab” (Boni & Liveright, $2.00), by Waldo Frank, is in the 
current euphemism a daring book, of “ elemental directness,” deal- 
ing with such topics as the double standard. As the title sug- 
gests, it is a book to be avoided. 





Story Collections.—“ Once Upon Eternity” (Herder, $1.75), 
is a collection of up-to-date stories of the supernatural ,and may 
be considered a continuation of “ God’s Fairy Tales,” by the same 
author. The tales are meant for God’s children, old and young, 
and their interest will hold from beginning to end.——“ ‘Where 
the Young Child Was” (Century Co., $1.90), is the title of the 
first of a group of Christmas stories by Marie Conway Oemler. 
The stories should endure for many a Christmas, and will make 
the best of reading in any holiday time. Their simplicity and 
human interest will appeal to all——In “Brazilian Tales” 
(Four Seas Co., $2.00), we have a translation from the Portuguese 
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ot some Brazihan stories by representative writers of the coun- 
try. The first thirty-two pages contain a history and apprecia- 
tion of Brazilian literature by the translator, Isaac Goldberg —— 
Those who wish a sample of the little-known literature of Aus- 
tria, Finland, Hungary, Armenia, etc., will find a varied collection 
in “Famous Stories From Foreign Countries” (Four Seas Co., 
$2.00), translated by Edna Worthley Underwood.——An old friend 
is presented to us in attractive form in “ Fairy Tales and Stories,” 
by Hans Christian Andersen (Macmillan). A judicious selection 
of the most interesting stories is made by the editor, and a suc- 
cessful effort has been made to retain the simple and natural 
language of the famous story-teller. The numerous illustrations 
add to the interest of the book, which would be a welcome gift 
to any child not too modernized. 





Rural America. —In “A Daughter of the Middle Border” 
(Macmillan) Hamlin Garland has given us the story of a family 
that is the history of the Middle West. There will be many to 
read Mr. Garland’s latest book who will unconsciously substitute 
other proper names for those of the author and then cherish the 
volume as the tale of his or her own family. Those who were 
disgusted with “ Main Street” will here learn in a narration of 
fact that idealism makes the true heart of America in the rural 
village. 





Modern Russian Poetry. —The anthology of Russian lyrics, 
chosen and translated by Babette Deutsch and Avrahm Yarmol- 
insky, under the title, “Modern Russian Poetry” (Harcourt, 
Brace, $1.75), is rather disappointing. The colophon, as it were, 
to Ivan Turgenef’s “ Poems in Prose,” is a fervid apostrophe to 
“The Russian Language.” Briefly, tersely and enthusiastically, 
that poet cries out: “O great, mighty, true and free Russian 
language . it is inconceivable that such a language should not 
belong to a great people.” These words were spoken in June, 
1882, and so we may conjecture that their author haa seen much 
of the works of the lyrists of that time. We regret that little in 
this volume, whose principle of choice was mainly esthetic and 
occasionally historic and which covers the singing of the nine- 
teenth century, would ‘lead us to encomiums tantamount to 
Turgenef’s. It is a dour book, ultra-realistic in parts and pessi- 
mistic. However, as an informing addition to the library of a 
student of comparative literature we recommend this collection 
of lyrics for its instructive introduction, brave but depressing 
biographies, and some of its flowers of poesy. The format, de- 
sign and color, is essentially Russian. 





School Books. —The distinctive feature of “College Latin Com- 
position” (Allyn and Bacon, $1.00), by Prof. H. C. Nutting, is 
a grammatical conspectus of the common mistakes in Latin gram- 
mar of the college freshman. Copious exercises in continued- 
narrative form follow, based on the grammatical conspectus. In 
the department of grammar the book is undoubtedly just what it 
professes to be, a practical instruction for prospective teachers in 
Latin ——“ Latin Quantity” (Loyola School, New York City, 
single copies, 10 cents), by Francis X. Talbot, S.J., is a book- 
let, giving in English, concisely but completely, the rules of 
Latin quantity. It has been adopted in many high schools in the 
Eastern States, and the necessity for the present third edition 
shows how highly appreciated it is as a help in the study of the 
Latin poets——“La Tour de la France par Deux Enfants” 
(Allyn and Bacon, 80 cents), by G. Bruno, abridged and edited 
with notes, exercises, French questions and vocabulary, by E. A. 
Whitehouse, is a book whose popularity in France is evinced by 
the fact that it has reached its 18lst edition. The work has 
also been crowned by the French Academy. Its purpose is to 
teach French children a knowledge and love of their country and 
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its great men. It can be recommended as a suitable textbook in 
our own high schools for the study of French——“ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona” (Macmillan, $1.40), is the second in the series 
of the new Cambridge edition of Shakespeare, edited by Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch and John Dover Wilson. It presents the 
fruits of the latest discoveries in the study of existing Shakes- 
pearian materials, and some of the original conclusions of the 
editors are of especial interest and importance. The student is 
not oppressed with a multitude of trivial notes. 





China and Mexico. —In nearly 500 pages Dr. M. T. Tyan, in 
“China Awakened” (Macmillan), proves that China is gradually 
forgoing all the wonders of her past and taking up civilization 
as interpreted in terms of the public school, that has made the 
United States so intellectual; modern factory methods, that in 
our own land have done so much to improve the physique of the 
people; and all the other very modern things that make us the 
“hustlers ” and doers of the world. The only thing that remains is 
to decide is whether all this is good for Chinamen because it is 
good for us? But the book does not tell that——In “ Mexico 
on the Verge” (Harper), E. J. Dillon is as dogmatic as is his 
wont. In this dear land of ours the people may be meekly led by 
the nose any distance—in certain directions. Mind you, only in cer- 
tain directions, and the directions from time to time change. 
Just now it seems to be Reverence for Repute. Let a man only 
build up a reputation and then say what he wishes on any given 
subject under the sun, and the dear gullible public will gulp it 
down with intense satisfaction. So Mr. Dillon with due decorum 
builds up his reputation and tells how Kings and Potentates and 
Empires have gone to pot because they obstinately refused his 
advice. Then he tells all about Mexico and how it may or may 
not be saved. The author is intensely English and lived in some 
parts of Mexico for a time, and takes no stock in any American 
paper that does not agree with himself. 





Historical Studies.—A recent accession to the series of 
Reprints from the Bombay Examiner is “The Norman and 
Earlier Medieval Period,” by Ernest R. Hull, S.J. Continuing 
the work begun by the same author in “ The British and Anglo- 
Saxon Period” it covers the ground from the Norman Conquest 
to the death of Henry II, and deals particularly with the struggles 
in England during that time between Church and State. In this 
little book Father Hull records some clear thinking of his own 
on a number of disputed questions, as the accession of William 
the Conqueror, his character and that of his successors, their 
conflicts with Lanfranc, St. Anselm and St. Thomas a Becket— 
all questions that have been hotly debated and badly tangled up 
by some eminent writers. After calmly analyzing and sifting the 
evidence on both sides the author presents his own views in a 
way that carries conviction. Books of this sort would deserve to 
be published in a more perfect and revised form, with the elimina- 
tion of some mistakes, as when, on pages 93-96, Theobald of 
Canterbury is repeatedly named Theodore. (Herder or Kenedy.) 





Negro Folk Rhymes.—Professor Thomas W. Talley, of Fisk 
University, in “Negro Folk Rhymes” (Macmillan), presents a 
rich collection of the folk songs produced by his race; together 
with an extensive dissertation on their origin, nature, and evolu- 
tion, both as literature and as music. Even one who has not the 
peculiar taste and special interest required for a proper apprecia- 
tion of these primitive productions will find beneath the crude 
surface an abundance of rich humor, ripe wisdom and deep 
pathos. So, too, the verses, despite all their irregularity, will, 
upon closer examination, disclose a strongly marked rhythm. 
Professor Talley’s sympathetic and exhaustive study shows 
earnest research and is largely based on first-hand knowledge of 
the subject. 
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SOCIOLOGY 


The Crux of the Coal Situation 


T HERE are two classes of labor that offer an especially diffi- 
cult problem. The first class is composed of migratory 
workers. Some of these are merely obsessed by the wander-fever. 
They are vagrants, “ sundowners,” knights of the road, the itiner- 
ant brotherhood that furnishes merriment for the comic artist. 
Others on the contrary are engaged in seasonal occupations and 
like the birds of passage travel from South to North and from 
North to South as the possibilities of a temporary livelihood in- 
vite them. Thus the surplus forces that were active in the 
harvest season must look elsewhere for their support when the 
crops have been reaped and stored away. Many thus become sea- 
sonal workers of necessity for a time at least, while others per- 
manently “take to the road.” They are then classed as hoboes, 
though they would resent being known as tramps. 

Laborers of the second class are far removed from these. They 
may belong to the most skilled crafts and be the flower of our 
manhood. They have all the tender ties of family and the love 
of home, which are wanting in the professional migratory 
worker. Even when single and without dependents they have no 
mind rashly to pull up the stakes where they have once pitched 
their tents. It is their misfortune that they share with the former 
in the unsteadiness of their occupation. The fault lies not with 
them, but with the methods of production in the industry that 
engages them. Most typical of this class are the workers in the 
bituminous coal fields of the United States. 


INTERMITTENT EMPLOYMENT 


HE loss of man-days in the coal industry of the United 

States between 1900 and 1919, attributable to other causes 
than strikes, was 1,053,576,000. The loss due to strikes during this 
same period was 124,747,199. Such are the figures furnished by 
the United States Geological Survey. Had the men never volun- 
tarily abstained from work, it is doubtful whether any more coal 
would have been produced. Operations in the mines might simply 
have been suspended by the owners for an equivalent number of 
days at another season of the year. 

To understand the significance of this irregularity in employ- 
ment let us approach the question from another angle. Mr. F. G. 
Tryon, the United States geologist in charge of the coal and 
coke statistics, writing in the Survey Graphic, for March 25, cal- 
culates the potential working year of the miners in the bituminous 
industry to consist of 308 days. Going back over the past thirty 
years he finds, on the other hand, that the actual working days did 
not average more than 215. This was a loss of ninety-three days, 
or thirty per cent of the normal working year. In the war-time 
year 1917, with its enormous demand for.coal, the days lost were 
sixty-five and in 1918, fifty-nine, while in dull times, the days of 
idleness have frequent!y totaled 110. In the disastrous year 1921, 
the loss of working days for the miners throughout the entire 
industry was probably 139. A peculiar coincidence is pointed out 
here in the Graphic article: 


When the United Mine Workers of America assembled at 
Cleveland in September, 1919, and formulated demands for a 
six-hour day and a five-day week, a total of thirty working 
hours per week, their action was hailed as un-American and 
Socialistic, but it was a singular fact that from the day of the 
Armistice to November 1, 1919, when the great strike broke, 
the weekly reports of the mine-owners showed an average 
operating time of exactly thirty hours. 


Those who were loudest in criticizing the men never paused to 
calculate that the miners were actually asking for forty-five days 
more of solid work than they had averaged before. Whether 
the miners’ demand could be justified if working conditions were 
stabilized so as to insure uninterrupted employment is quite 
another question. 




















THe CONSEQUENCES 

1. evils of this intermittent employment affect not the 

miners only, but the operators and the public as well, with 
the difference that mine-owners will insist in passing their share of 
these consequences to the employes and consumers. It is neces- 
sary for the workers’ families to live during times of enforced 
idleness as well as during the busiest seasons of production. Hence 
the ninety-three days of labor stoppage, the yearly average of 
idleness for the past thirty years, were to be paid for no less than 
the days when the men descended into their shafts. Whoever was 
accountable for this mismanagement, the bill was to be footed by 
the public. 

It is vain to speak of the amount received by the miners for 
each day of work. We can speak only of the average earnings 
for the year. In some fields where wages reached as high as $7.50 
per day the miners still suffered severe hardships owing to their 
extremely low working time. In spite of high prices and with 
relatively high daily wages, the average earnings of the miners 
in 1919 was only $1,200. This was an abnormal year. The high- 
est peak of earnings, according to Mr. Tryon, was reached in 
1920, when employment was more steady and a sharp advance was 
made in the wage scale. In consequence, many of the miners re- 
ceived between $1,400 and $2,000. In 1921, the wages are esti- 
mated to have fallen to $1,267.50, since the working days were 
reduced for that year to 169. In some instances, the men were 
literally starving owing to the persistent efforts of the operators 
to introduce “ open-shop ” conditions. Thus, under date of March 
31, 1922, the chairman of the West Virginia miners’ relief com- 
mittee made the following statement: 

The miners of West Virginia are now in the last death 
struggle for existence. The coal masters have had their 
mines closed from six to twenty months in two-thirds of the 
coal mines of the State in an effort to force the members to 
accept “open-shop” conditions. Thousands of families are 
destitute, women and children without shoes and only the rem- 
nants of last summer’s clothing, and piteous appeals are 
coming from all sections for bread. We have exhausted every 
effort to feed them. Unless we receive immediate relief all 
of the heroic battles of the miners for the past twenty years 
for existence will be lost. 

But it is not to strikes or lockouts that we here refer, but to 
the chaotic condition of intermittent employment in the bitumi- 
nous industry, as sufficiently described. The cost to the public 
of the enforced idleness of the miners during the past twenty 
years would have maintained a standing army of almost 200,000 
men. The returns upon the idle capital, too, were to be paid no 
less surely than if the mines had been in full and constant opera- 
tion, yet the railroad cars stood rusting on the side tracks. 

Eugene McAuliffe, an Illinois operator, is quoted as estimating 
the yearly cost of maintaining the excess equipment of mines, 
miners and transportation at $500,000,000, calculated on the 1920 
cost level. The man-days of productive effort lost between 1900 
and 1919 are given as equivalent to the entire loss due to mobiliz- 
ing the United States military and naval forces from April 6, 
1917, to the day of the Armistice. (Survey Graphic, March 25, 
1922.) 

Tue So.ution 


HE reason for these conditions in the bituminous fields can 
easily be given in a single word, over-development. The 
remedy cannot be assigned so readily, although the first step to- 
wards a solution was clearly pointed out by the head of the 
striking miners. It is the appointment of a competent commis- 
sion of experts, with full power to carry on the most complete 
investigation. If there is no other remedy, let public control then 
follow. 
Little real difficulty exists in the anthracite field, which is 
mainly restricted to a single State and has been under long and 
thorough organization. The quantity of anthracite needed each 
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year can be computed with almost mathematical certainty. The 
bituminous fields, on the contrary, are scattered over thirty 
States, with intense competition and often very diversified inter- 
ests, not merely on the part of the competing operators but even 
of the organized miners. Hence, the permanent over-development. 
In exact figures, the largest amount of bituminous coal actually 
demanded for export and home-consumption in any year to the 
present time, has been 550,000,000 tons. But the equipment of the 
mines, the labor employed and the capital expended, have been 
measured to meet an annual capacity of 750,000,000 tons. This 
means that the idle capacity, amounting to a minimum of 200,000,- 
000 tons, aside from certain operating expenses, is paid for by 
the public almost as surely as if the coal had been actually 
produced, or else the miners must starve. 

Here, then, is the crux of the entire situation. The problem 
must be solved by intelligent cooperation between the organized 
miners and the organized owners, meeting together with the rep- 
resentatives of the public, so that neither labor, nor capital, nor 
both combined, nor yet the railroads, whereby far the major 
share of the consumers’ money has silently disappeared, may take 
advantage of the great and helpless “ common people.” While the 
latter do not directly use bituminous coal, let them be sure that 
they pay for it, for every ton of it brought to the surface and 
for the waste that is left underground. 

JosepH Huss en, S.J. 


EDUCATION 
The Great Pedagogical Blunder 


N a chatty and humorous little essay, “ The Buying of Books” 
(The Atlantic Monthly, February, 1922), by Carl S. Patton, 
the writer informs us that he never buys “ editions” and that he 
really does not know one from another. Wise man, many a 
reader will say, who does not waste his money or his time on the 
backs and bindings of books, on the mere fringes of literature, or 
the outside of the cup that contains the golden nectar of knowl- 
edge. “The only thing that interests me in a book,” he says, “ is 
the inside.” Our choice of books would not agree in some 
instances with that of Mr. Patton, but in this statement we 
heartily concur. 

It is with education as with books. The thing that really 
matters is not its outer vesture. It is the heart and soul. The 
forms under which it presents itself may vary with circumstances 
and times. The content with which it deals must in some instances 
change with the development of our bustling civilization. Genuine 
education does not consist in the number of books a man reads, 
in the lectures he hears, the scholastic credits he piles up, the 
varied curriculum he covers, or the number of degrees he carries 
from his Alma Mater. It consists in the amount of head-power 
heart-power and hand-power he develops and carries into every- 
day life. True education must be measured from the inside. Its 
test is to be found in the man-power it puts into the soul of the 
individual. 

Gop, Source or STRENGTH 


“Seek ye the Lord, and be strengthened,” says the Psalmist, 
God is the source of strength. An education that leaves Him out- 
side of its program will be deprived of its full efficacy and vitality. 
Our age boasts of its advance in the science of pedagogy and of 
its improved pedagogical methods. It emphasizes pedagogical 
formulae devised by men who mastered the experiences of the 
past and boast that they are the builders of a new civilization. Yet 
they have eliminated from the modern school program the one 
pedagogical factor that might build up a strong and manly 
generation. For the search after God, the earnest quest of Divine 
truth and the constant pursuit of the ideals which that search 
implies give to the faculties of the soul that plenitude and vigor 
which are found -in all those objects which are closely united to 
their principle. 
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It strengthens the memory which it stores up with sound, sub- 
stantial and noble ideas. It gives wings to the imagination and 
opens up to it the fields of the infinite. It unlocks the gates of 
fancy before the splendors of uncreated truth and the soul-sub- 
duing vision of a beauty ever ancient and ever new. That quest 
adds new power to the human intellect. For it brings it into 
contact with uncreated Truth itself. Before that intellect is un- 
folded a closely knit and logically coherent system of doctrines, 
the study of which develops the noblest and most distinctive pre- 
rogative of the mind, that of abstract analysis and generaliza- 
tion. The Catholic child, while learning his daily lesson in his 
catechism is in reality, though unconsciously, laying the founda- 
tion of a sound and comprehensive philosophy. He is learning the 
cause of things, of the visible creation around him, the purpose of 
life, the destiny that awaits him. From his little book he is taught 
the principles of the soundest sociology, the great truths without 
which the individual, the society and the family must perish. Un- 
der a Divine sanction, and not merely from the laws of powerless 
and fallible mortals, he learns the necessity of justice, chastity, 
respect for authority and the rights of others. If the greatest 
educators, ancient and modern, insisted upon a model for the 
child, it is a grave pedagogical error to neglect to bring before his 
eyes the greatest model that can be presented to its imitation, the 
imitation especially of Christian and Catholic childhood, the Man- 
God Christ. 

Speaking in the Town Hall, New York City on April 4, that 
genial and witty Catholic essayist, Miss Agnes Repplier of Phila- 
delphia, described the inroads and assaults on our modern civiliza- 
tion of the “ consolidated highwaymen of America.” According to 
the distinguished lecturer, these concatenated and amalgamated 
burglars are systematically robbing the public. Their success is 
due in great part, so Miss Repplier tells us, to the maudlin sym- 
pathy with the malefactors of the very public in whose face they 
flourish their automatic pistols and bid them stand, throw up their 
hands and deliver. Sympathy with crime and the criminal, of 
high and low degree, is responsible in great part for the ever- 
growing number of “consolidated highwaymen” to be met with 
in the country. 


“ LEGISLATIVE STRAITJACKETS ” POWERLESS 

Against the growing evils of violence, divorce, juvenile crime, 
desecration of the home, the degradation of the theater and the 
lowering of all standards of womanly modesty and decorum, what 
Miss Repplier well calls the “straitjacket of legislation” will 
be powerless. No force outside of the human conscience can ren- 
der men and women orderly, honorable, chaste, just and pure for 
any considerable length of time, and especially when they are un- 
der the witchery and spell of strong temptation. Men and women 
must undergo a change from within. Their hearts and minds 
must be attuned to the message of a higher ideal than that of mere 
civic virtue, or social service, or patriotism. Some message of 
another world must enter their minds and souls in order to lift 
them above the allurements and the temptations of the present 
one. 

The “consolidated highwaymen of America” are not confined 
to the streets of our great cities, or the sylvan byways and lanes of 
the countryside. They are to be met with, masked and disguised 
in the most deceptive manner in every walk of life. The most 
dangerous among them are those who rob the present generation 
of the priceless treasure of faith, of a belief in God and immor- 
tality. Th footpad who robs the passer-by of his purse, or the 
burglar who lifts your silverware, is far less dangerous than the 
State or the educator who despoils the helpless child of the one 
and only guide, support and strength which will enable him to 
battle with life successfully, with life’s trials, siren temptations, 
vampire allurements and dangers. To take God out of the life 
of the child, or to leave Him there only during the brief hours of 
the Sunday-school, is not only a crime in a Christian nation, it is a 
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gross and well-nigh irremediable pedagogical error. The great 
duty of education, considering it purely from the standpoint of 
the natural and normal development of the human faculties, is to 
put God in the schoolroom, to enthrone Him in the heart and mind 
of childhood and youth. There is no pedagogical substitute for the 
Ten Commandments. “ Thou shalt not steal” will not restrain the 
“consolidated highwaymen,” whatever be their special line of 
business, if they are afraid only of the straitjacket of legislation 
and of the prison. It has some chance of doing so, when con- 
sidered as the command of a Supreme Being who has the right 
to command obedience and the power to punish disloyalty with the 
full and awful consequences of His just wrath. God and His law, 
any pedagogical system that does not put these two on its pro- 
gram, is but a scrap of paper, which in the moment of blind pas- 
sion, men will tear to shreds. There is no substitute for them. 
The old pagan Horace was not a professional educator. But he 
knew that when the gods were respected and their authority was 
recognized, a nation was sound and great. “Dis te méinorem 
quod geris, imperas,” he wrote to the Roman people. “ You bow 
before the gods, that is the reason you are the masters of the 
world.” “Hinc omne principium, huc refer exitum.” “The 
Divinity is your origin and principle, it is also your destiny and 
your end.” “ Dii, multa, neglecti dederunt Hesperiae mala luctu- 
osae.” “It is because Rome neglected its gods that so many trage- 
dies have befallen our wretched country.” Mutatis mutandis, might 
we not imagine these words coming from some commentator of 
the catechism, or of the “Principle and Foundation” of St. 
Ignatius? They are not only true and beautiful poetry. They are 
sound pedagogy. The pagan that wrote them was too shrewd 
and worldly-wise to suspect for a moment that a people’s true 
grandeur could have any other foundation. 
Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


Foundation of Canadian 
Sisters of Service 
NEW Congregation of Sisters has been established to begin 
its work among the foreign-born in the outlying districts of 
Western Canada, where there are as yet no resident priests, and 
to counteract the influence of the proselyter in these fields. Its 
members are to be known as Sisters of Service, and their vocation 
will be to make themselves all things to all men, teaching, nursing 
or devoting themselves to the ministration of social works accord- 
ingly as the need arises. To make their presence less obtrusive 
they are to wear no set habit. Religious modesty is to be their 
veil, and the community life their safeguard. They will pass 
through the usual novitiate training and take the three vows, tem- 
porary at first, and then perpetual. Of their peculiar form of 
service there is just now the greatest need owing to the intense 
immigration that has scattered foreign settlers from all parts of 
the world over the wide prairie provinces and throughout British 
Columbia. Writing of these Sisters in the New Freeman, of St. 
John, N. B., the Rev. George Thomas Daily, C.SS.R., says: 
The Sisters will be obliged to live in small groups, scattered 
here and there on the prairies, in the mining and lumbering 
centers, having to sacrifice very often the dearest privilege of 
religious life, daily Mass and Holy Communion. These sacri- 
fices will be the generous characteristics of the Congregation 
of the “Sisters of Service,” as they are those of another 
Congregation created by similar wants and existing in similar 
environments. We refer to the daughters of Mother Mary 
McKillop, in Australia and New Zealand. “Never see an 
evil without trying to remedy it,” was Mother Mary’s motto; 
and over 1,200 of her daughters scattered through the bush 
and mining towns of a continent, are now striving to be 
faithful to it. The Church of Australia owes them a tremen- 
dous debt of gratitude. And what the women of Australia 
have done and are doing for the Church in their country, the 
daughters of Canada are able to do for her throughout their 
Dominion. 
Thus it is hoped they will most effectively serve the Church 
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where their service is so greatly needed, on the border of the great 
western hinterland, in the mining and lumber camps of British 
Columbia, and among the scattered homesteads on the prairies of 
Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. Correspondence for further 
information, or financial help may be directed to Sisters of Service, 
97 St. Joseph Street, Toronto, Ont. 


The Blind Nuns 
at Warsaw 

T Warsaw in Poland, there is a community of blind nuns 

who are engaged in caring for blind Catholics. Most of 

their charges are little blind orphan children and the conditions 
under which they are forced to live, a correspondent writes to us 
from Warsaw, are most lamentable. 

Several of the nuns are ill. So, too, are a number of the 
little ones. All are hungry and without shoes, clothing or 
fuel. For some months back, the nuns have been begging 
on the streets of Warsaw, but here of late the returns have 
been so meager that the effort is not worth while. 

Just at this writing the need is very great. If help is not 
forthcoming soon the nuns will be forced to close their doors. 
There is no other way out of the difficulty. True, there are 
other institutions to which the children may be sent and where, 
probably, they will be well cared for. But, to a Catholic 
who knows anything about present-day conditions in Poland, 
the thought of such a thing is revolting. These other institu- 
tions are bent upon the destruction of the Catholic Faith of 
Polish children. That fact has been established beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. There can be no question about it. Every 
Catholic child sent to a Protestant orphanage is a Catholic 
child lost to the Faith. 

One American dollar will buy for a Pole what ten dollars 
would not buy for an American. For one dollar, the blind nuns 
will maintain one of their blind charges for a month. If any of 
our readers are disposed to. help these poor people their contribu- 
tion can be sent to his Eminence, A. Cardinal Kakowski, at 
Miodowa 13, Warsaw, Poland, and marked for the Blind Nuns 
at Piekna 21. Money should always be sent in American dollars. 


Are Present Wages 
Too High? 

ATHER startling deductions on the subject of wagus a: 

made by Mr. Basil M. Manly, formerly joint chairman with 

Mr. Taft of the National War Labor Board, and previcusly direc- 

tor of investigation for the Commission on Industriai Relations. 

The results of his investigation regarding wages lead him to 

affirm that “ wages are not too high judged by any fair standard 

of comparison.” His main conclusions are thus given by the 
Department of Social Action of the N. C. W. C.: 


(1) With the exception of a few isolated occupations that 
were miserably underpaid in 1900, no class or group of work- 
ers has succeeded in maintaining unimpaired the real value of 
their wages as measured by the buying power which they 
possessed in’ 1900. 

(2) With the exception of a few isolated and exceptionally 
skilled trades, the wages of American workers are insufficient, 
without supplement from other sources, to provide for the 
subsistence of a family consisting of husband, wife and three 
minor children, much less maintain them in that condition of 
“health and reasonable comfort” which every humane con- 
sideration demands. 

(3) American labor has been consistently deprived of its 
fair share in the ever-increasing productivity of the nation’s 
industries. It is this ever-increasing inequity that is at the 
root of the nation’s frequent industrial depressions. And it 
is out of this constant underpayment of labor that a large 
part of the great private fortunes and the huge surpluses of 
American corporations have been created. 


Mr. Manly further concludes that wages in manufacturing indus- 
tries, measured by the cost of living, were higher in 1899 than 
in 1919, and that on the same basis union-wage rates have dropped 
six per cent between 1907 and 1921. The working people, he 
holds, have not received their share of the gains made during the 
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last twenty years of industrial and commercial expansion. Had 
disproportionate profits not been absorbed by a few, the work- 


ers, according to his calculation, should have received a minimum 


of six dollars a day in 1920. 


Protestant Rangers 
of America 


ERE is another official document illustrating the manner 
in which Protestantism is being promoted by secret organi- 
zations and anti-American societies in our land. 


THE ProrestTANT RANGERS OF AMERICA 
SOUTHEASTERN HEADQUARTERS 
502-3 Gould Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Mr. ——: 

Your name has been given us by a good friend of yours as 
a man very much interested in the welfare of the people 
whose faith is in the Protestant religion. He desired that we 
give you a little information regarding the Protestant Rang- 
ers of America, at the same time giving you our word that 
if you become a member of our Order it would (sic) not 
in any way conflict with obligations, etc., as a member of the 
Protestant Church or to (sic) any Fraternal Protestant Secret 
Order to which you belong. The Protestant Rangers stand 
for and believe in the following: 

(1) They are obligated to vote in every election for Prot- 
estants only, with no obligation to vote for any particular 
party or faction thereof. They are recruited from all the 
Protestant Secret Fraternal Orders and Churches, etc., for 
the purpose of uniting all Protestants in one organized body 
to vote for Protestants only. (2) The Protestant Rangers 
trade with and buy from Protestant Americans. (3) We 
want free school books furnished by the State in every school. 
(4) The Protestant Rangers are opposed to the union of 
Church and State. (5) We believe in white supremacy, being 
entirely opposed to the use of any church, school, or other 
place for the worship, teaching, or use as a common meeting 
place for white and colored people. (6) The Protestant 
Rangers stand for and are working to have Protestant school 
teachers in all the public schools. (7) We are working for 
the rigid restriction of foreign immigration) believing that 
a large portion of the unrest among labor is stirred up by 
the ignorant and illiterate foreign-born among our popula- 
tion. (8) The Protestant Rangers believe in the Protestant 
religion with no distinction as to creed. (9) The Protestant 
Rangers are entirely opposed to any foreign ecclesiastical 
power having anything to do with conducting the business of 
our country and dictating our policies. (sic) (10) We will 
support all American business institutions and especially 
those of our immediate locality. (11) The Protestant Rang- 
ers obligate themselves to use their best influence with the 
women of their homes to see that they enroll and vote for 
Protestants only, knowing that seventy-five per cent of the 
women voting in the last Atlanta election were Catholic. 

With such belief as stated above do you not believe and 
know that your place is standing shoulder to shoulder within 
our ranks marching to the ballot box and making a Protest- 
ant nation (in truth) of our country. 

The Catholic Church is now establishing negro churches 
and nunneries with negro priests and nuns. They are enroll- 
ing the negroes and their white women to vote as they dictate 
in the next election. 

Brothers, we need you! Give us your help. Work with 
us for a great and glorious country, free from the dictates 
of any foreigners or religion.  (sic.) 

If interested, sign the enclosed application without 
obligation on your part and mail to 516 Gould Bldg. ee! 
brother Ranger will call and give you complete information. 
Do not send any money at this time. 

Fraternally yours, 
John Gould, 


Supreme Recruiting Ranger. 


Neither an open and broad-minded Americanism, nor truth, 
nor Christianity, nor religion, nor the welfare of our country 
has any significance to these plotters swarming and spawning 


their congenial element of slime and darkness. When did Cathe c. .. 


Americans ever form any such organization to discriminate a 
their Protestant fellow-citizens? 
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